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JTAMES BOGLE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
You derive the qualities of your mind from 
your mother, the tone of which is mellow, gentle, 
and pliable. The vital and mental temperament 
predominates, which enables you to enjoy life, 
take the world rather easily, and to manifest a 
predominance of the sympathetic and affectionate 
qualities, rather than those which give positive- 
ness and individuality to character. You need 
more of the muscular temperament to secure a 
favorable balance of organization, and should 
strive to increase the muscular and osseous sys- 
tems, so as to impart to the mind the qualities 
of strength, tenacity, executiveness, endurance, 
and sternness. You are too tender, sympa- 
thetic, diffident, and impressible. You are subject 
to rather high states of excitability ; but the com- 
mon tone of your mind is placid and quiet. You 
have a fair constitution, but can not endure se- 
verities or great hardships. You need more out- 
of-door exercise, and should thus heighten the 
stamina of your system by more vigorous efforts, 
instead of depending for excitement upon society, 
or upon what you may eat or drink 





Your phrenological developments indi- 
cate a peculiar character and cast of 
mind. You are susceptible of very strong 
love to wife, are capable of intense in- 
terest in the welfare of a companion, and 
willing to make almost any sacrifice for 
one whom you love. You have a passion- 
ate fondness for children, and exhibit a 
great amount of tenderness of feeling 
toward them. You are not sufficiently 
social, cosy, companionable, and disposed 
to mix up in company. You value your 
domestic circle, and enjoy the company 
of friends at home, but are not so much 
inclined to go out into general society 
and make new acquaintances. This 
arises chiefly from the fact that you never 
introduce yourself, and are constantly 
afraid that you shall interfere with 
others. 


You have a strong love of home, coun- 
try, and native place; dislike to change 
from one place to another; are gratified 
to have everything settled and fixed in 
reference to home and place of business ; 


still, you love variety of thought, and -——-——— 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES BOGLE. 


your mind passes rather rapidly from “one subject | 
| than the love of it. 
tractedness of mind, and your judgment is quickly | 
matured upon whatever subject occupies your at- | 
| and to devote yourself to the interests of those 
The executive powers are scarcely strong enough 
to give you sufficient force, impetus, and boldness. | 


to another. You have intensity rather than pro- 


tention. 


You need more courage, self-defense, and power 
of aggression. 
except for your wife and children, if you could 
possibly avoid it; yet Destructiveness is full in 
development, which gives you a fair amount of 
energy when your anger is awakened, or your in- 
terest or honor assailed. You enjoy your food, 
and are very hospitable, and disposed to indulge 
appetite freely in one way or another. 

Your sense of property is only average, and not 
strong enough to make you selfish, or even to be a 
great stimulus to industry in business. The want 


Ambrotyped by Brapy. 





of money is a greater incentive to effort in you 


You are very frank, honest-spoken, open-heart- 
ed, and confiding; are too liable to trust others, 


with whom you sympathize, without properly 
protecting yourself or consulting your own in- 


| terests. 


You would not fight for anything | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| surance. 


You are sufficiently cautious to avoid difficulties 
and dangers, and in some things you are well- 
nigh timid; yet you are not so much under the 
influence of fear and restraint as you are of those 
qualities which give deference and respect. 

You are decidedly ambitious, sensitive, keenly 
alive to reproach and praise, are very anxious to 
secure thegood-will of others, and to be favorably 
known ; but you lack pride, self-love, dignity, and 
that kind of haughtiness of feeling that gives as- 
Diffidence is one of the great drawbacks 
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of your mind. You should take on more positive- 
ness, independence, and self-respect. 

You are firm in your general purposes and 
taking’ Whére dntyiefnvol ves ofp * Your moral 
faculties show a prédbittfiamce of Berievolencd tng 
Veneration. The folnier? gives gyou -tqo,- much 
kindness and sympathy.-sid 9 fibpositinn td feel 
yourself under obligation to ‘others. “T'iiére is 
danger of your becdaying mgrbiff far four feelings 
of sympathy. You- ast 2 wry Sepectial, : quite 
mindful of superiority, and you are inclined to 
look up to and recognize objects worthy of respect 
—in faet, you are religiously disposed, as your 
mother was before you. You are rather easily 
impressed with, and governed by, impressions of 
& sentimental and spiritual nature. You need 
more hopefulness, are not sufficiently sanguine, 
buoyant, anticipating, and enterprising. You are 
afraid to run risks, and ought to cultivate bold- 
ness and cheerfulness. Conscientiousness has a full 
influence in producing the sense of justice and 
moral obligation, but does not lead to such a fault- 
finding spirit as results in radicalism. 

Your ingenuity takes a planning and inventive 
direction, giving skill and versatility in devising 
ways and means to accomplish ends. Ideality 
being rather large, gives you a sense of perfection, 
refinement, and delicacy, but not extravagant 
poetical feeling or a bombastic tendency of mind. 
You love the sublime, and whatever is imposing 
in nature—are full of elevated and esthetic ideas. 
Your power of imitation makes you successful in 
copying and in conforming to the ways of society, 
You enjoy fun when others make it, can feel it and 
appreciate it, but your diffidence often prevents 
you from producing it. 

You have all the perceptive organs compara- 
tively large, excepting Calculation. You are poor 
in figures—were never fond of arithmetic—but 
you have a wonderful faculty to observe, are quick 
to accumulate information, to see things just as 
they are, and to inform yourself as to the quali- 
ties and conditions of things. You have a keen 
appreciation of forms and outlines, excellent judg- 
ment of proportion. You have a good mechanical 
eye, a correct sense of gravity, and power to carry 
a steady hand. Your organ of Color is decidedly 
large, which, combined with the other perceptive 
faculties, greatly aids youin Art. You are neat, 
methodical, careful to arrange work and perfect 
your plan before you’ commence its execution. 
You have a superior memory of places, and the 
relative position of objects, and this, with Con- 
structiveness and Order, enables you to group, 
gombine, and arrange properly your materials for 
@ painting, or your facts in your memory as the 
basis of well-poised opinions. You can carry in 
your tind yourentire experience, and recall al- 
most your whole history. You are punctual in 
your engagements, and endeavor to reduce every 
thing toa system. You have a fine appreciation 
of music, and a good ear for it; are correct in the 
use of language, and can talk quite freely and 
copiously ; but, being diffident, you generally pre- 
fer to hear others talk rather than to talk your- 
self. You have fair Causality, and ability to rea- 
son from first principles, but are not «3 profound 
in argument as you are critical, analogical, and 
descriptive. You have a plenty of practical com- 





plans;ayt prq disposed. to persevere in gny under- 7 





mon sense, are specially intuitive in your percep- 
tion of character, motives, and inner mind of 
those with whom you come in contact, You read 
the character of others not only by intuition, but 
‘also through the laws of sympathy, which enables 
You fe take on their tone of mind You should 
strive to be a little more youthful, playful, and 
entertaining, put yourself forward more in society, 
be more dignified, more self-reliant, and exercise 
more tact and management. 

You possess much power to be useful to your 
fellow-men, and a strong desire for the good of the 


‘race; and with more boldness, force, and Hope, 


you would enjoy life better, and be more influ- 
ential in the world. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

James Bocur, one of the most talented and 
distinguished American artists, is a native of 
Georgetown, 8. C., and is now about forty years 
of age. His father, an eminent physician, died 
while our subject was very young, leaving a 
widow and three children, two sons and a daugh- 
ter, James being the eldest. After the death of 
his father, young Bogle, with his mother and 
family, resided together in several of the South- 
ern States until he was about sixteen years of 
age, when he entered as a clerk in a book-store, 
where he remained four years, receiving repeated 
marks of distinction and favor at the hands of his 
employer, who was one of the most systematic, or- 
derly, and thorough-going of business men, and was 
noted for a great love of justice and manly gen- 
erosity. While in this situation, Mr. Bogle laid 
the foundation for a sound, practical education, 
devoting many hours daily to reading the best 
works on history, the great poets, essayists, and 
works on art and criticism. 

Upon entering his twentieth year, his employer 
informed him that his services were worth more 
than he could afford to pay for, and advised him 
to visit Southern Alabama and establish a busi- 
ness house for himself, generously offering to sup- 
ply him money and credit to the amount of ten 
thousand dollars, if necessary. This unexpected 
liberality made a lasting impression upon the 
youthful Bogle, as has since frequently been shown 
in his own acts toward other young men strug- 
gling for position. After due consideration, Mr. 

dogle visited Mobile and other places with a view 
to establishing a business house for himself: but 
finding competition very great, and the premon- 
itory symptoms of the great commercial revulsion 
of 1837 beginning to appear, he relinquished the 
idea, and obtained a situation in a general com- 
mission house, in the capacity of book-keeper and 
salesman, where he remained two years, when he 
was obliged to return home almost helpless from 
a severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism. 
While in this pitiable condition, his younger 
brother, who had been studying with Prof. 8. F. 
B. Morse, came home with his certificate of quali- 
fication as a portrait painter. All the members 
of the family having shown a greater taste for 
drawing than for any other pursuit, the young 
painter immediately commenced giving lessons to 
amuse his invalid brother, and so great was his 
success, thatin a few months James had complete- 
ly recovered his health and had learned to paint a 
very good likeness. The brothers now formed a 
partnership, and started on an itinerating, artist- 
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ic tour, beginning with Charleston, alternately 
painting on each other’s pictures, working on the 
principle that two pair of eyes can see more than 
one pair. In this way they soon established a 
reputation for taking accurate likenesses, and 
achieved a complete artistic and financial success. 
Soon after, the younger brother visited Europe, 
and j}passed two years among the galleries and 
works of art at the great eenters of civilization 
and refinement, after whieh he returned home 
with a high promise of distinetion in the walks of 
his art. But he seon purchased a beautiful island 
in Chesapeake Bay, where he settled and turned 
gentleman farmer, having first married a very 
lovely and accomplished lady. During this time 
our subject had come northward, stopping at 
Baltimore, where he made the acquaintance of 
Miss Riggs, whom he soon after married, and im- 
mediately settled in New York, where he estab- 
lished a studio, and has since remained, winning 
golden opinions by his promptness, geniality, and 
constantly-increasing skill in his beautiful art. 
As an artist Mr. Bogle is distinguished for rare 
feeling and a fine discrimination of character, 
his portraits being all wonderfully individualized. 
He also ranks high as a colorist end draughts- 
man; but his most remarkable quality lies in his 
ability to seeure his best results in the least pos- 
sible time—often dashing off a masterly head at 
one or two sittings. This quality, joined with 
great business integrity, has made him a favorite 
with business men and those who bave no time to 
waste on the aberrations of genius. Perhaps no 
man of his age has painted so many good por- 
traits as Mr. Bogle, and he succeeds almost 
equally well with women, children, and men 
for his subjects. He has painted many of our 
distinguished citizens, and usually is crewded 
with orders from all parts of the country. 
Among the notabilities, he has painted a splendid 
copy of De Witt Clinton, presented by Mr. H. L. 
Stuart to the Board of Educution in this city, 
which occupies a position behind the President's 
chair in the meeting-room of the Board, and is, 
beyond all question, the best picture ever painted 
of New York’s greatest statesman and first Presi- 
dent of the Public School Society. He also 
painted a portrait of Hon. E. C. Benedict, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education at the time of the 
consolidation of the Public and Ward Schools, of 
this city, in 1853, to oceupy a panel at the left 
hand of Clinton. Soon after he received an order 
from Dr. Webster and the faculty of the Free 
Academy, to paint a companion portrait of Hon. 
Townsend Harris, the originator of that institu- 
tion, as he was about to leave the country as 
Consul-General to Japan, which now hangs at the 
right hand of Clinton. He also painted a mas- 
terly portrait of Dr. David Patterson, the jemi- 
nent Greek scholar, and the first Principal of the 
City Normal School for Young Men, which oc- 
cupies the hall of the City Teachers’ Association. 
All these pictures have received the most marked 
admiration for their striking resemblance to the 
originals, as wellas for their artistic excellence. 
Mr. Bogle’s facility in drawing has placed him 
without a rival in copying the features of de- 
ceased persons from daguerreotype copies which 
are sent to him from all parts of the country. 
Mr. BogleZoccupies high social rank, and is a 
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favorite with his artistic brethrer, for all of 
whom he has an encouraging word. He resides 
a short distance out of the city, in a pleasant 
home, the result of the labors of his pencil, from 
which he comes in daily to his studio at Apple- 
ton’s, on Broadway. At the present time he is 
on a visit to his Southern friends, in compliance 
with pressing requests that he should once more 
try his hand on the field of his earlier successes, 
having long had numerous orders from Charles- 
ton, Washington, and other cities, to paint dis- 
tinguished persons unable to visit New York. 
His splendid head of Dr. Mittag, the learned 
author of the “Philosophy of the Language of 
Form,” which was painted at a single sitting. and 
is now on exhibition in the Gallery of the Wash- 
ington Art Association at the national capital, 
affords an eminent example of the masterly fa- 
cility and power of this gifted and unpretending 
artist. 





LUXURY AND HARD TIMES. 


Our own follies make us miserable. That which 
we waste, or worse than waste, by hurtful in- 
dulgences, would carry us through years of scar- 
city, seasons of hard times, and cheer with comfort 
and plenty the years of old age. 

In all our large cities the unemployed are de- 
manding bread from the public. They form pro- 
cessions, they stand in groups about our parks and 
thoroughfares, and it is not uncommon to see fifty 
men collected, three fourths of whom will be seen 
each with a cigar in his mouth, and if you should 
happen to smell the breath of the remainder, you 
would find it tainted with either tobacco or rum. 

We have ventured to suggest to those men who 
have become hoarse in crying for bread, that 
every cigar they smoke would buy a small loaf; 
and on questioning one, who said he smoked six 
cigars a day, even in these hard times, he confessed 
that they cost him as much as would be sufficient 
to furnish bread for his family. 

It may not be known to our readers how many 
millions of dollars are spent annually in a single 
city like New York, for this one vile indulgence 
—tobacco. It is not uncommon to hear a great 
outcry about the amount of taxation for various 
purposes, and it is often said that these burdens 
are becoming insufferable ; but give us the tobacco 
that is used in New York, and we will educate 
every child within its limits, we will pay every 
clergyman his salary, we will keep all the churches 
in repair, and build a new one every year, we will 
furnish the necessary supplies for all our hospitals 
and alms-houses, and have money left. Every 
dollar that is thus spent for tobacco is not only a 
dead drain upon the industry of the people, but is 
worse than a total loss, since it injures health to 
an incalculable degree, and not only abridges life, 
by exhausting the vitality of the adults, and pre- 
venting the growth, and health, and development 


of youth, but it absolutely creates diseases which 


carry thousands to their graves every year. From 
the excitement and irritable state of the nervous 
system, produced by the use of tobacco, we are 
becoming a race of nervous invalids. Children 
inheriting this nervous irritability are fretful, 
precocious, feeble in organization, and stand a 
poor chance of coming to maturity and being cap- 
able of performing the duties of life. 


& 





It is hardly necessary to inveigh against the 
use of ardent spirits, or to make an estimate of 
the amount of money wasted on this worse than 
useless article. A great portion of this is con- 
sumed by those who are poor, and can illy afford 
any of their hard earnings for anything but the 
absolute necessaries of life, and who, when a pinch 
comes which deprives them of a week's or month’s 
wages, find themselves utterly afloat, and in a 
state of starvation. 

If we had the money which these people have 
spent within the last six months for liquor, we 
would furnish them bread for the entire winter. 
Still, if an effort were made to restrict the sale of 
liquor, these would be the first to rise, en masse, 
and vote against it; and yet they are the class 
who demand bread, and threaten to break open 
warehouses if they are not supplied. 

The amount expended for liquor in this country 
would pay the expenses of educating every child, 
and as we said relative to tobacco, it would sup- 
port the gospel and the poor. 

We hold that tea and coffee do more harm than 
good; that they injure health, and often shorten 
life. The amount expended on these would be 
amply sufficient for the purposes above stated. 

If we had the silks which have been literally 
worn out by dragging on the sidewalks within the 
last twelve months, the sum would be sufficient to 
furnish bread to the starving poor for the next 
three months. There is nothing to which people 
cling as they do to their luxuries, Habit fastens 
upon them, and they are its slaves. Men are wil- 
ling to toil harder, or even to deprive themselves 
of the common necessaries of life, to gratify a mor- 
bid appetite or an inflated ambition; and we ap- 
prehend that if the poor, from this hour, would 
abstain from all hurtful luxuries and stimulants, 
such as tobacco, alcoholic liquors, opium, tea, and 
coffee, and put forth as much exertion as they do 
at present, or as they might reasonably do if they 
were to become sober and temperate, it would 
literally banish poverty from their doors. But 
they are taught by political demagogues to regard 
all who would guide them to a better life as their 
enemies. The temperate and industrious acquire 
wealth and position, and are obliged to pay the 
pauper bills for those who give way to the indul- 
gence in appetite, and thereby become poor. 





PAPUANS. 


Sata tribes of the Papuan race, or, as they 
are sometimes called, Oriental Negroes, are very 
widely distributed among the islands of the In- 
dian Archipelago; and New Guinea, the eastern- 
most of the group, is supposed .to be exclusively 
occupied by them. The Papuans have very few 
characteristics in common with the brown-colored 
races ef the Indian Islands, but their most strik- 
ing peculiarity consists in their frizzled or woolly 
hair, which does not spread over the surface of 
the head, as is usual with the negroes of Africa, 
but grows in small tufts, each of which keeps 
separate from the rest ; and the hairs, if allowed 
to grow, twist round each other, and form spiral 
ringlets. Many of the tribes, more especially the 





* From “Natrve Races of the Indian Archipelago— 
Parvans. By George Windsor Earl, author of the 
‘ Eastern Seas.’ H. Bailliere, 290 Broadway, N. Y.” 


mountaineers who hold intercourse with more 
civilized races, from whom they can procure cut- 
ting instruments, keep the hair closely cropped. 
The tufts then assume the form of little knobs, 
about the size of large peas, which give the head 
a singular but not altogether unpleasing appear- 
ance ; for the regularity of these little knobs is so 
great, that the first idea which strikes a stranger 
is that they have been produced by means of a 
stamp; and the writer has every reason to believe 
that the hair of some tribes is naturally short, 
this knob-like appearance arising without the 
superfluous hair being cropped. Among the coast 
tribes of New Guinea, however, the spiral ringlets 
sometimes grow to the length of a foot, when they 
are either cut off close to the head, and made into 
wigs, by inserting the ends into skull-caps formed 
of matting; or the ringlets are opened out by the 
hand, and kept spread by the constant use of a 
sort of comb of bamboo with four or five long 
prongs. The hair then assumes a capacious, 
bushy appearance, like Fig. 10, which has caused 
the people who adopt the latter practice to be 
called ‘‘ mop-headed Papuans.” Some of the less 
known tribes plait the ringlets over the crown of 
the head, where they forma thick ridge. 


All these practices feem ‘to be adopted for the 
one purpose of obviating the inconvenience that 
must result from the ringlets falling over the 
face while hunting or fishing, without. entailing 
the necessity of parting altogether with a personal 
adornment in which they take great pride. The 
hair of the beard and whiskers, with which the 
Papuans are usually well supplied, also grows in 
little tufts similar to those of the head; and the 
same peculiarity is found in the hair with which 
the breasts and shoulders of the men are some- 
times covered, but here the tufts are much farther 
apart than on the head or chin. This description 
of woolly or twisted hair is peculiar to the full- 
blooded Papuans. A comparatively slight mix- 
ture with the brown race removes the peculiarity, 
at least has dove so in all cases that have come 
under the writer's observation. The hair of 
people of the mixed race, although thick and 
curly, covers the surface of the head like that of 
Europeans. The Malayan term for crisped or 
woolly hair is “‘rambut pua-pua.” Hence the 
term “‘ pua-pua,” or “* papua” (crisped), has come 
to be applied to the entire race; and certainly it 
deserves to be retained, as expressing their most 
striking peculiarity. 

The features of the Papuans have a decided 
negro character: broad noses, thick and promi- 
nent lips, receding foreheads and chins, and that 
turbid color of what should be the white of the 
eye, which is apt to give the countenance a 
sinister expression. Their natural complexion is 
almost universally a chocolate color, sometimes 
closely approaching to black, but certainly some 
shades lighter than the deep black which is often 
met with among the negro tribes of Africa. 

With regard to stature, a great difference is 
found to exist between distinct tribes, even in 
New Guinea, which has led to some confusion in 
the descriptions given by different travelers, who 
may each have seen only a single tribe. On the 
southwest coast of New Guinea, within the 
space of a hundred miles, are to be found tribes 
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the finer races of Europeans, and others whose 
proportions are so small as almost to entitle them 
to the appellation of pigmies, while customs and 
characteristics generally so exactly correspond 
as to preclude the supposition that these peculi- 
arities can be other than accidental. It is diffi- 
cult to account for this; but as the stout and 
stalwart Papuans are met with only among tribes 
who have maintained their independence, and 
who at the same time possess many of the agri- 
cultural and mechanical arts, while the pigmies 
are found only among the tribes that have been 
driven to the mountain fastnesses, or have fallen 
under the influence of more powerful races, we 
may conclude that their mode of life has much ta 
do with this difference in point of stature. 


The various tribes also differ much in their ap- 
pearance. The more diminutive Papuans, who 
chiefly come under the notice of Europeans as 
slaves in the Moluccan settlements, are unpre- 
possessing enough while in their native state, but 
when under good masters, the regularity and 
wholesome nature of their diet, coupled with their 
apparent utter forgetfulness of home and rela- 
tives, produce a roundness in their neat, clean 
limbs, and a sprightliness,of action, which is 
rarely met with among their more civilized neigh- 
bors of the brown race. On the other hand, the 
larger Papuans are more remarkable for strength 
than symmetry. They have broad shoulders and 

» Geep chests, but a deficiency is generally found 
about the lower extremities, splay feet and curved 
shins being at least as common as among the ne- 
groes of Africa. 

A singular custom of raising the skin in cica- 

_ striées, especially on the shoulders, breast, and 

highs, prevails very generally among the Pa- 
puans. These cicatrices are formed by cutting 
the skin through with some sharp instrument in 
longitudinal stripes, and if on the shoulder or 
breast, white clay, or some other earthy sub- 
stance, is rubbed into the wound, which causes 
the flesh below to rise, and the scarifications, 
when allowed to heal, assume the form of em- 
bossed cicatrices, often as large as the finger. 

The process by which the flesh is raised is per- 

fectly inexplicable to an European, who would be 
thrown into fever by any one of the wounds 
which these strange people bear, two or three at 

a time, without complaining, but certainly not 

without suffering. The practice of boring the 
septum of the nose has also been generally ob- 
served among the wilder Papuans. In the first 
instance they wear a roll of plantain-leaf in the 
orifice, which, by its elasticity, enlarges the hole 
so much as to admit the thigh-bone of a large 
bird or some other ornament, which is worn ex- 
tending across the face on all great occasions. 
The coast tribes of New Guinea, and of the islands 
lying immediately to the east, have a practice of 
filing or grinding the front teeth to points; and 
another singular custom is prevalent with some 
of the coast tribes of Papuans, that of destroying 
the color of the hair, which is naturally black, by 
applications of burnt coral mixed with sea-water, 
and by preparations of wood-ashes in some in- 
stances, which gives the hair a light red or flaxen 
tinge. As the practice of pointing the front teeth 
is also common among the natives of the Pagi 
Islands, on the west coast of Sumatra, and the 
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custom of discoloring the hair prevails among the 
natives of Timor-laut, Baba, and Sermattan, who 
are essentially members of the brown race in their 
general characteristics, some doubts may reason- 
ably be entertained as to whether these are purely 
Papuan customs 

The Papuans, when placed in circumstances 
favorable for the development of their powers, are 
physically superior to the races of Southeastern 
Asia. 

This want of organization renders it extremely 
unsafe for strangers to visit independent tribes, 
for although the majority may be peacefully in- 
clined, some individuals among them are nearly 
certain to be turbulent, and inclined for mischie 
if not restrained by their companions. The 
struggles that take place on these occasions have 
come to be looked upon by their visitors as rather 
a favorable sign, from their indicating that no 
treachery is contemplated, which is sometimes 
the case when the natives are unanimous. The 
wilder tribes generally avoid all intercourse with 
strangers, if the party that appears among them 
is sufficiently great to cause alarm; but if it be 
small or unarmed, and the Papuans, as is too 
often the case, have had cause to regard stran- 
gers with hostile feelings, they assume a friendly 
appearance until an opportunity occurs, and then 
make a sudden and ferocious attack. 

But the social characteristic which distin- 
guishes them most from the brown races consists 
in the inextinguishable hatred they bear toward 
those who attempt to settle in their territory, and 
which is sometimes continued as long as a man of 
the tribe remains at large. This apparently un- 
tameable nature, when in an independent state, 
seems to have been the chief cause which has led 
to their utter extermination in all those islands 
of the Indian Archipelago that did not possess 
mountain fastnesses to which they could retire 
and lead a life similar to that of the Boschman of 
South Africa, This ferocity of character disap- 
pears, iu a great measure, when individuals are 
removed to other countries, for the Papuan slaves, 
who are found in considerable numbers among the 
brown races of the Archipelago, are remarkable 
for a cheerful and obedient disposition, although 
they sometimes display an irritability of temper 
which requires careful management. 

The natives of New Guinea on the Outanata 
River are generally above the middle stature ; in- 
deed, many among them must be considered as 
large-sized men. They are all well made and 
muscular. Their color is dark brown, over which 
sometimes lies a blueish gloss (b/aauwachtige 
gloed). Their hair is crisp and woolly, and they 
wear it vety cleverly plaited from the forehead over 
the crown of the head to the occiput. They have 
small and dark-colored eyes, and long and droop- 
ing (nederhangenden) noses, the septum of which 
was almost invariably pierced to carry an orna- 
ment consisting of pieces of stick, bone, or hog’s 
tusks. The mouth is large, and provided with 
lily-white teeth, which are -ometimes sharpened 
to points. The lips are tolerably thick. Their 
features bear a general resemblance to those of 
Arabians, a peculiarity which they have in com- 
mon with the Dourga tribe, although they are by 
no means as wild and repulsive as the latter. 
The greater portion go entirely naked, but some 
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of them wear a piece of bark, or a strip of a 
coarse kind of cloth made of the husk of the 
cocoa-nut, or with a piece of bamboo. They 
ornament the neck, arms, and waist with hog’s 
teeth, and some wear bracelets and bangles (or 
leglets) of twisted rattans, also a neck ornament 
of a sort of net-work of rushes, very cleverly 
woven. 

The women are of the middle stature, and are 
generally somewhat darker in complexion than 
the men. We only saw two among them that 
were good-looking; the remainder were by no 
means attractive. They carry their children on 
their backs suspended in a clout or flap made of 
the leaves or bark of trees. They anoint their 
bodies with the same odoriferous ointment that 
has been already mentioned as in use among the 
males. We found the women to be much more 
modest than the men, as we did not see one en- 
tirely naked, although their entire clothing con- 
sisted of a patch of coarse cloth about six inches 
square, which seemed to us to be woven from the 
fiber of cocoa-nut husk. On one occasion, when 
several of the gentlemen were on a visit to the 
shore, we saw a particularly small child, which 
appeared to have been recently born, lying in 
the hot sand with the burning sun shining upon 
it. This child attracted our attention, and we 
remained standing before it, on which the woman 
who sat near, and was probably the mother, 
dragged it toward her, and sprinkled some sand 
over its eyes and ears, and then over its entire 
body, after which she concealed it from our sight 
by cc vering it with leaves. 

The general disposition of the Outanatas ap- 
peared to us to be good-natnred. Abrauw and 
Makaai assured us that nothing is ever stolen 
among them, and in the event of such a case oc- 
curring, the culprit would be assuredly killed. 
Indeed, we had not the slightest occasion to com- 
plain of dishonesty ; on the contrary, they even 
brought to us articles which had been left on 
shore from forgetfulness, and although these hap- 
pened to be of no great value, still it was a proof 
of their honesty. They asked a large price, how- 
ever, for the fruit they brought us. 

The weapons of the Outanatas consist of bows, 
arrows, lances, or throwing-spears, and very 
neatly-carved clubs. The bows and arrows, like 
those of the Dourga tribe, were made, the first of 
bamboo or betel-wood about five feet long. with a 
string of bamboo- or twisted rattan, and the 
arrows of cane or bamboo, with points of betel- 
wood hardened in the fire. Some of the points 
were shaped smooth, but others were hacked with 
barbs, or armed with fish-bones, the claws of 
cassowary’s feet, or with the horns of saw-fishes. 
They had also a sort of axe, composed of a single 
stick, to which a large sharp pebble was fixed by 
a lashing of rattan, and with which, as our native 
interpreter informed us, they could cut down the 
largest trees; but we had no opportunity of wit- 
nessing their skill. 

Their canoes or prahus consist of a single tree 
hollowed out by means of fire. The largest that 
we saw was sixty feet, and the smallest thirty-one 
feet long. They are very narrow, and both ends 
are flat and broad above. Many are very hand- 
somely carved, and two of them were ornamented 
at one end with festodm#work very skillfully per 
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formed, and covered with white plaster. They 
stand up to row, on which acceunt their paddles 
wees, are very long in 
* the handle, with 
oval blades some- 
what hollowed out. 


The habitation of 
the Outanatas, was 
erected on a spit of 
sand extending into 
the river, and con- 
sisted of a frame of 
bam boos, covered on 
the roof and sides 
with mats made of 

\ leaves. From with- 
\ out it appeared to be 

Fig. 1—New Gurtnea Mate. a number of small 
houses standing close together, but on entering it 
was found to be a single building about a hun- 
dred feet long, six feet wide, and four and a half 
to five feet high. It had nineteen doors, which 
could only be entered by stooping. The floor was 
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Figs. 2, 83—New Gurvea Mauzs. 


covered with white sand, and mats were given us 
to sit down upon. Several families appeared to 
reside in this building, each of which had its own 
door, and near to it was the family cooking-place, 
at which plantains, fish, and turtle-eggs were 
roasted for food. As there was no escape for the 
smoke except by these doors, which serve also for 
windows, we were soon obliged to leave our host, 
Makaai, who had invited us to enter. We met 








Figs. 4, 5—New Gurvga Mags. 


with neither pots nor pans, nor with anything 
else in the shape of household furniture. Their 
weapons hung under the roof, or were placed 
standing against the outside of the house, while 
their fishing-net was spread over the roof to dry. 
This house has been erected since the arrival of 
the Expedition, the work having been entirely 
performed by the women and girls. Immediately 
behind was another house, much larger, and 
erected upon piles, which we were informed be- 








longed to the Ceram traders, who resided there 
during their annual visit. 

The likenesses of the New Guinea males and 
females are by no means unfavorable to intel- 
ligence. 


Their heads are broad, indicative of 





Figs. 6, 7—New Guinea Fears. 


energy of character, while their foreheads are 
sufficiently developed to indicate fair intellectual 
ability. Such a people, with culture, would be 
capable of an ordinary degree of success in civil- 
ized pursuits and -- 

habits. We sel- 
dom see the heads 
of nations in hot 
climates so well 
developed in Con- 
structiveness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, and 
those faculties 
which lead to in- 
dustrial and eco- 
nomic life. There 
are very strong 
indications in the 
phrenology and 
in the physiognomy of these New Guinea spec- 
imens of strong p » more ially those 
which pertain to the affections. This is seen 
particularly in Fig. 4, Fig. 7, and Fig. 8. In 
Nos. 6 and 7, 3 and 4, the organs of Benevolence, 
Veneration, Ideality, and Constructiveness do 
not appear to be wanting. It will be noticed that 
the front views show great width between the 
eyes, which indicates an appreciation of the 
qualities and conditions of things, and gives ar- 
tistic perception and judgment. No. 5 appears to 
be a stubborn, proud, and comparatively unsym- 
pathetic character, and has the poorest head of 
any in the series. 





Fig. 8—New Gurvea Femate. 








PILIAL AND PARENTAL AFFECTION. 


Tue question is often propounded to us, What 
organ or organs produce filial affection, or love 
from children to parents? When children are 
young, and necessarily look upon parents as their 
guardians and superiors, doubtless Veneration, 
which gives a sense of respect and of dependence, 
is the faculty most in requisition in the produc- 
tion of filial affection; but as the child increases 
in age, and his dependence upon his parents be- 
comes less, his Adhesiveness, or the faculty which 
gives fraternal love, is more influential; and as 
the child becomes a man, and the parent verges 
onward to second childhood, and requires that 
protection and guardianship, that fostering care 
and sympathy, which is necessary to childhood, 
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then Philoprogenitiveness in the son is exercised 
toward his aged and infirm parent, in conjunction 
with Veneration, which also respects age and 
wisdom as well as superiority ; so that filial affec- 
tion, at different periods of the life of one who 
exercises it, calls into action different degrees of 
strength in several different faculties. We notice 
this, that children having large Veneration are 
more respectful and obedient, and exemplify more 
of what is called filial affection and respect, than 
those in whom this organ is small; and this ten- 
dency of character is increased in proportion as 
the child’s Self-Esteem is small, and modified in 
proportion as it is large; because Self-Esteem, 
large in a child, lessens his sense of dependence, 
and any increase of his self-respect makes his 
respect for his parents apparently less. 

We have also observed, that those persons who 
have Veneration, Adhesiveness, and Philopro- 
genitiveness all large, and are, therefore, affec- 
tionate and submissive as children, are always, 
as men and women, more kind to aged people 
than those in whom these organs are moderately 
developed. A man who is very fond of his own 
children, through large Philoprogenitiveness, is 
much more likely td be fond of his aged parents, 
who need-a similar care and guardianship, than 
one in whom this organ is small. It may be 
doubted whether a person can be found who dis- 
likes children, who does not also show indifference 
toward the aged and infirm. It has been main- 
tained that the organ of Philoprogenitiveness was 
a group of organs instead of a single one, and 
that one portion or organ induced the feeling of 
filial love. This was suggested to us by mesmeric 
experiments, and published as long ago as 1842. 





MATRIMONY PHYSIOLOGICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Norutnec would be more nonsensical than a 
treatise designed to encourage or discourage mar- 
riage. The Shakers and Mormons are mighty in 
arguments for and against it, and yet the majority 
of mankind take wives, not by the dozen, as they 
do in Utah, but only one at a time, which is 
equally shocking to the broadbrims of the Ann 
Lee school, who contend that there are people 
enough in the world already, without encourag- 
ing a further multiplication. 

Longevity is promoted by appropriate marriage. 
But most unfortunately for the ends contemplated 
in that Divine institution, two thirds of such 
holy connections bring on premature decay. 
Many, out of patience for a natural death to ter- 
minate their misery, hang themselves. Happy 
marriages bear about the proportion of one to a 
million, and are usually found in humble life. 

Physicians understand what physiological laws 
are violated to produce these melancholy results, 
Should a distinguished medical philospher, how- 
ever, who commands the confidence of tell 
the truth in regard to this matter, he be 
mobbed. One of the sources of this immense 

t of d tic wretchedness is discoverable 
in the fact that neither the husband nor wife 
possess certain qualities each conceives to be es- 
sential to happiness. Whether mental or ph . 
they alone possess the secret, and at last the ’ 
conceals it forever. 
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Fretful, disobedient, wayward children—those 
who make their parents infinite trouble, and keep 
up & perpetual heartache, derive their being from 
these fountains of matrimonial discord. Phre- 
nology actually teaches the way to domestic felic- 
ity, but the doctrine is disregarded, because mar- 
riage has become a branch of trade in all well-to- 
do families. A suitor without a shilling, in the 
language of calculation, is a poor devil. Charac- 
ter and capacity are nothing in the estimation of 
daughters who ride in their father’s coach ; and a 
lady who is not an unmistakable heiress, can 
hardly expect an agreeable offer in these calcu- 
lating times.— Boston Medical World. 

(Those who have had “ experience” will judge 
how true this statement is. But we do know that 
a knowledge of the mental peculiarities of each 
other has served, in thousands of cases, to enable 
husbands and wives, not only to live together 
agreeably, but so to govern and train their chil- 
dren as greatly to modify and improve them. 
The world may not Aced this truth, but there it is, 
as unalterable as any other law of God. ] 
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LIGHT LITBRATURE. 


Pernaps there is no other country in the 
world in which light literature is so much en- 
couraged as it is in this. In New York and 
Boston alone there are more weekly publications, 
devoted entirely to productions of this class, than 
in the whole of the British empire. Yet all of 
these publications not only live, but enjoy a wider 
patronage and a more extensive circulation than 
the best news-journals of either city can boast of, 
and should be realizing “rapid fortunes” for their 
proprietors, especially as all the half-fledged litera- 
teurs of the day—love-sick young ladies and 
misanthropical young gentlemen—supply them 
gratuitously with their lucubrations. What wo- 
man or child, capable of reading, is there in this 
city who is not accustomed to purchase or borrow 
some of these papers, and devour their contents 
with eager interest? Yet what are all these pub- 
lications made up of, or what is there in them, 
either in the way of matter or of style, that can 
entitle them to perusal? Little or nothing ; love- 
stories—love-stories as like each other in incident, 
style, and denouement as if they were all cut out 
of the same cloth, as well as made after the same 
fashion; tales of beautiful blondes, with meek 
blue eyes, and haughty brunettes, with flashing 
black ones, and lovers who are all heroes, and 
poets, and extraordinary genuises. 

Away with all such trash as this, we say. 
Publications of this kind never did, and never 
will, answer any useful purpose whatever. On 
the other hand, they are absolutely injurious in 
their tendencies; they serve to give those who 
are addicted to their perusal false views of life— 
to ungettle the balance of their whole minds, and 
mai then visionary dreamers instead of earnest 
doers in the world. 

The same remarks will also apply to most of 
the cheap novels of the day, and to the whole of 
that “ yellow-covered literature” which was of 
late the rage, though it was the joint product of 
bile and delirium; and we would scarcely regret 
it, if all the prose fictions that ever were written 
Were condemned in a lump to the same fate to 
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which the favorite authors of Don Quixote were 
consigned, for very few of them teach any useful 
lessons, or contain anything which might not as 
well go unlearned altogether, or be forgottem as 
speedily as possible. 

Yet there are some books of fiction that we 
would except from this sweeping judgment. We 
would like to see the works of Dickens and Scott, 
and perhaps a few others, preserved from the 
merited fate of the majority. There are beauti- 
ful moral lessons contained in some of these» 
which will sink deeper into the mind than ever 
sermon did; strains of poetry that come over the 
heart like the breathing of sweetest music; 
heavenly voices crying out to us, ever and anon, 
appealing to our best sympathies, moving our best 
impulses, and melting us into those gentle moods 
in which we walk with angels, as man did before 
his fall. Lever, too, has his claims for exemption 
from the general doom. A rollicking and joyous, 
but always innocent, wit reeks through his pages, 
and his descriptions of battle-scenes are at once 
vivid as a painting and faithful as history. We 
should be very sorry indeed to see poor ‘‘ Charles 
O’Malley” a second time in the flames, which al- 
most destroyed him once before. ; and we could, too, 
well lose much of the poetry of the age, before 
** Arthur O'Leary” and the “ Knight of Gwynne.” 
Bulwer, also, has written one or two works which 
might escape destruction fer the polished beauty 
of their style—say “Rienzi” and “ Night and 
Morning,” for instance; but we could see most of 
his other works, elaborate and fascinating as they 
are, burning with a brighter flame than ever 
kindled in their author’s brain, without a groan. 
We have no sympathies with his eloquent high- 
waymen or his learned assassins—his “‘ Paul Clif- 
fords” and ‘‘ Eugene Arams”—and consider that 
genius is never more fruitlessly, as well as more 
unworthily, employed than when it is endeavoring 
to gild vice and make crime at tractive—- 

“ Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme, 

Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime.” 
Yet we acknowledge that “a good novel is a 
good book ;* and when real genius is employed in 
this way, in reforming and improving men, rather 
than in gratifying their disordered tastes and 
prurient appetites, then we consider it is doing a 
good work, and would give it its full meed of 
praise and honor. This, however, is seldom the 
case. Yet, at the best, all fiction, whether prose 
or verse, is but a luxury of the mind, and is unfit 
for its daily food, and can not support it in health 
and vigor. We can not live on sweetmeats, and 
would soon die were we confined to ice-creams and 
blance-manges. 

No father or guardian, then, should ever allow 
those under his charge to indulge in the habitual 
reading of *‘ tales,” if he has any regard for their 
intellectual or moral health ; for they will corrupt 
the mind and heart as effectually as improper food 
will corrupt the health of the body. But if he 
see fit to allow the reading of fiction at all, he 
should assure himself that it does not contain 
anything objectionable in it, before it goes into 
their hands, and is of the highest stamp of works 
of this kind. Even in this case, he should remem- 
ber, that the mind that gets to be wedded to novel- 
reading or tale-reading soon becomes unfitted for 
all serious application to necessary and useful 
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studies, and requires the continual stimulus of 
such exciting matter to fix its attention. just as 
the depraved palate always needs highly seasoned 
food to give it an appetite. 





NATHANIEL WHEELER. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You possess great physical strength, and are 
able to endure more labor without injury to your 
constitution than ninety-nine men in a hundred 
You are remarkable for power to recruit and re- 
gain your wonted elasticity. Your vital power is 
equal to any task you may put upon it, if it is not 
perverted, provided you can have your regular 
food and sleep. Your muscular system is also un- 
commonly good, and if called upon to perform 
physical labor, you can sustain yourself well. 
Your mental temperament is also strong, which 
renders you quite susceptible to intellectual in- 
fluences, and gives clearness, intensity, and indi- 
viduality to your character and desires. 

You should be noted among your friends for the 
following mental qualities: 

You have an unconquerable will—are exceed- 
ingly persevering in carrying out your purposes 
and plans. You are self-possessed and self-rely- 
ing, self-satisfied and conscious of your own power, 
so that you have very few misgivings as to whether 
you are able to sustain yourself or not. 

You are remarkable for perceptive talent, your 
knowledge of things, their qualities, conditions, 
and uses—for your desire to try experiments, and 
to test and to become individually acquainted with 
the result. You accumulate knowledge with un- 
common facility, and are more intimately con- 
nected, and more interested in the external world 
than people generally. If your attention were 
given to science, you would not be satisfied until 
you had gone over the entire range of demon- 
strative science and philosophy. Having seen a 
person or place once, you retain the impression 
ever afterward. The study of astronomy and ge- 
ography would be particularly easy for you 
Your memory of proportions and mechanical judg- 
ment are excellent, also of events, and association 
of ideas. The more experience you have, the 
more power you display, but if thrown back upon 
your reasoning capacity and required to originate 
and generate new thoughts and theories, you 
would not sustain yourself as well as in the use of 
your experience. Your forte in reasoning lies in 
your power to discriminate, compare, criticise, and 
notice evils and imperfections in proposition. You 
can criticisé another person’s argument better 
than you can establish a proposition by a course 
of logical reasoning. You have always had a de- 
sire to perfect and render useful your own ideas, 
and make them understood. You area real utili- 
tarian, and particularly matter-of-fact. You ap- 
preciate the beautiful and the perfect, the stylish 
and the highly finished, but you value much more 
that which is useful. As a speaker you are plain, 
direct, clear, and‘instructive in your style rather 
than oratorical and extravagant. 

Your sympathies are strong and active, and 
they center on the improvement and happiness of 
mankind. Your Veneration is distinctly devel- 
oped, and modifying in its influence on your char- 
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acter. You have always manifested a feeling of. 
respect for superiority, age, and whatever you 
consider as sacred; but you are liberal in your 
views so far as faith is concerned. You are not 
suspicious, and are not governed so much by faith 
as by experience. Your sense of justice is strong. 
You are ambitious, but you have more pride and 
independence than vanity and display. 

Your social nature centers in the domestic cir- 
cle. Love to wife, children, and the family circle 
appears to be a strong element of your nature. 
You are not particularly interested in society 
generally, so far as mere social pleasures are con- 
cerned ; hence you are not much inclined to visit. 
You love home and place, and are consequently 
patriotic in disposition. You are able to connect 
and concentrate your thoughts and feelings in a 
given direction, and prefer a steady, uniform busi- 
ness. You are comparatively cautious, watchful, 
and mindful of consequences. You are executive 
and forcible, but not cunning and artful. This 
however, has been improved by cultivation. 

You have a good degree of economy and gen- 
eral industry, but would prefer to keep your 
property in a usable condition rather than to hide 
it away for fear some one would get it. 

In speech you are clear, but not particularly 
copious, unless circumstances are very favorable. 

The central organs of the head, running from 
the root of the nose upward and backward, are 
large and influential, while the wide organs are 
less large; hence you are known more for strong 
points than for those that give finish, polish, wit, 
genius, originality, and perfectibility. As a man, 
in society you are kuown for laying foundations, 
presenting real truths, and perfecting your 
thoughts and ideas and plans as you go along, 
rather than for ability to dazzle the eyes of the 
wonder-loving and curious. 

Your range of knowledge and experience is ex- 
tensive. You could readily manifest a great va- 
riety of talent and equal facility in different de- 
partments of business, especially in practical busi- 
ness where you look after men, superintend move- 
ments, criticise and organize. Asa merchant, you 
would be distinguished for ability to judge cor- 
rectly and quickly of the value of stock and prop- 
erty to be bought and consumed. As a business 
man in other departments, you would be remark- 
able for taking into account all the circumstances 
of men and times and expense necessary to make 
correct calculations in reference to the business. 
As a mechanic, more particularly, your forte would 
be in understanding the principles of machinery, 
in seeing the plan of any operation in your mind 
before it was brought out in execution. Your 
talent is peculiarly of that class that would sus- 
tain you if thrown upon your own resources—that 
would lead you to develop your own character, to 
be governed by your own individual experience, 
and to rely upon that, without much reference to 
the opinions and aid of anybody else. 

You judge of men, motives, and character with 
great accuracy, and you seldom mistake in your 
opinions of others. You have an identity, an in- 
dividuality, and character of your own. You are 
not an imitator, but simply act out your own 
mind in your own way. Few men are more in- 
stantaneous and correct than you in their off-hand 
judgment of men, measures, and things in general. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

NarHanreL WHeewer, widely known in con- 
nection with the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-ma- 
chine, was born Sept. 7th, 1820, at Watertown: 
Ct. His father was a farmer and carriage manu- 
facturer, noted fur his integrity and practical 
good sense. Nathaniel received the rudiments 
of education in the district school, employing 
his leisure upon the farm and in the manufac- 
tory until fourteen years of age. At the age of 
sixteen he took charge of the books and the gen- 
eral management of his father’s business for the 
next five years. On attaining his majority, he 
purchased the manufacturing business of his fa- 
ther, who retired to his farm. 

At the age of twenty-two, having established a 
reputation for mechanical skill and business abil- 
ity, Mr. Wheeler married an intelligent lady, since 
deceased. Four years later he engaged in man- 
ufacturing fancy-metallic articles, and disposed of 
his varriage- factory. The new business, under his 
judicious management, soon increased to $25,000 
per annum, employing about twenty-five hands 
and numerous machines. 

In 1849 he forméd a copartoership with his 
business competitors, under the firm of Warren, 
Wheeler & Woodruff, and organized a large man- 
ufactory driven by water-power. Mr. Wheeler 
was made the general manager of the business, 
which he thoroughly systematized, introducing 
the most improved modes of manufacture, and 
employing the best agents, both of men and ma- 
chinery. 

In 1850 he came to New York, where he saw 
the original Wilson Sewing-machine, invented by 
A. B. Wilson, who had sold out his right to E. 
Lee & Company, then occupying offices in the Sun 
Building. He arranged with this Company to 
manufacture five hundred of these machines. Mr. 
Wilson went with him to his factory in Water- 
town to superintend the manufacture of the first 
machines, and set them in operation. The Com- 
pany proved worthless, and the machines of little 
practical value. Having gained Mr. Wilson’s con- 
fidence, who had been cheated out of his first inven- 
tion, he learned from him that he had the wooden 
model (still preserved) of another sewing-ma- 
chine, constructed upon an entirely new princi- 
ple, in which the defects of the former machine 
were obviated. Mr. Wheeler examined it, be- 
came convinced of its merits, and immediately 
employed Mr. Wilson to experiment upon and im- 
prove it if possible. At this time he superin- 
tended, with no assistance, his own business, em- 
ploying over fifty hands, and worked daily with 
Mr. Wilson upon the new invention until he had 
expended $8,000 upon it. 

Being a thorough machinist, he united his 
practical knowledge with Mr. Wilson’s inventive 
genius, pondering the subject day and night dur- 
ing the summer of 1851, and finally succeeded in 
perfecting a machine, which was patented in the 
year 1852. 

Though the idea of sewing by machinery had 
been long entertained, and had been the subject 
of many abortive experiments, it seemed of so 
great importance to social interests, that it was 
still zealously pursued. Prior to Mr. Wilson’s 
invention, a machine, sewing with a single thread, 
had been tried, and is still revived from time to 
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time in some cheap form. But making as it does 
a loop, chain, or knitting-stitch, which readily 
ravels, it has never been regarded of any practi- 
cal value for the general purposes of sewing. The 
double-thread shuttle-machine was also before the 
public, but it had not been adapted to family 
use. 

Disappointments in regard to these machines 
had so much prejudiced the sewing-machine busi- 
ness, that it was difficult to introduce any im- 
proved kind. Mr. Wheeler, in 1852, took their 
first machine for trial to Mr. Winchester, then, as 
now, an extensive manufacturer of shirts at New 
Haven, Ct. Although not asked to purchase it, 
he positively declined to even try it. He had al- 
ready tried the various kinds that had been 
brought before the public. His last experience 
had been with thirty shuttle-machines that he 
had purchased at a cost of several thousand dol- 
lars, and thrown aside as inadaptable to his 
business. Mr. Wheeler then had a shirt made 
with the machine, and exhibited it to Mr. Win- 
chester, who was greatly surprised at the excel- 
lence of the work, and readily consented to make 
the desired trial. In the mean time, a machine 
had been furnished to the Waterbury Knitting 
Company, the third went to Messrs. H. Griswold 
& Company, of Hartford, and the fourth to Plain- 
ville, Ct., all upon trial. Mr. Wheeler then took 
two machines to Troy, Rensselaer County, N. Y., 
the great manufacturing place for shirt-bosoms 
and collars. He introduced them to the notice of 
Mr. J. Gardner, one of the largest manufacturers 
there, and returning to Watertown, awaited the 
result of these trials. In three weeks Mr. Gard- 
ner visited Watertown, and manifested his esti- 
mate of the invention by purchasing for $3,000 
the one undivided half of the right to sell these 
machines in Rensselaer County alone. After two 
months’ trial, Mr. Winchester paid a large sum for 
the right of New Haven County, and is at the 
present time running 160 of these machines in 
his own factory. Similar rights were purchased 
by various parties for large sums, but they have 
been mostly repurchased by the present Company 
at greatly advanced prices. (It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the original machines, thus intro- 
duced, are still in use, doing good service in the 
several manufactories where first placed.) 

In a similar manner Mr, Wheeler introdueed 
the machines into New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. When produced to the world it seems to 
have been as complete as Minerva when she leaped 
from the head of Jove. 

In Jan., 18538, the business increasing, a second- 
floor front parlor was taken for an office and 
sales-room, at No. 265 Broadway, New York. 
Some hundreds of machines had been sold when 
several enterprising gentlemen succeeded in unit- 
ing with Messrs. Wheeler and Wilson, Oct., 1853, 
and formed the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing 
Co. Mr. Wheeler was made general manager, 
and afterward chosen President of the Company, 
which position he has held ever since, his thor- 
ough mechanical knowledge, acquaintance with 
the business, and comprehensive mind admirably 
qualifying him for it. His subsequent career has 
been so closely identified with the history of this 
machine, and the prosperity of this Company, 
that we shall spare his well-known modesty by 
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mentioning him individually as seldom as pos- 
sible. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
his individuality is by no means ignored by thus 
merging him nominally in the Company. Although 
the excellence of this invention has been the life 
of the Company, it has been so only through his 
most judicious management. 

The increasing business demanding more ample 
accommodation, the office was removed to the 
present capacious rooms, 843 Broadway, Jan., 
1854. The floor occupied fronts 30 feet on Broad- 
way and extends back 175 feet, with an L open- 
ing on Leonard Street. 

The manufactory, with frequent enlargements, 
was continued at Watertown until 1856, when the 
purchase was effected of the extensive Jerome 
Clock Factory at Bridgeport, Ct. Here have been 
erected works occupying a square area of nearly 
two acres, and driven by immense steam power. 

The manufactory is organized upon the system 
adopted in the U.S. armories for the manufacture 
of fire-arms, the various parts of the machine be- 
ing made by machinery. This efficient mode, 
while requiring the highest mechanical skill on 
the part of the operators, insures perfection in 
workmanship and perfect similarity of parts in 
the various machines. 

Each machine upon being finished is tested by 
three skillful machinists. As it passes through 
their several hands, should the second or the 
third trier detect the slightest defect, it is re- 
turned to the manufactory, the defect is remedied, 
and the machine again passes the same ordeal. 
Being removed to the sales-room and sold, it is 
again examined, and put in complete running 
order by a thorough machinist. 

The history of the machine has been one of 





able, until the present enlarged condition of its 
works, to supply the demand for family and 
manufacturing purposes. In Troy alone, and its 
immediate neighborhood, where two machines 
were carried five years since on trial, one thou- 
sand are now used in the shirt and collar manu- 
factories alone. It is not known that a single 
machine of any other kind is used in this business 
throughout the country. Thousands are used by 
seamstresses, dressmakers, tailors, manufacturers 
of cloaks, mantillas, clothing, hats, caps, corsets, 
ladies’ gaiters, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, 
parasols, etc., with complete success. Frequently 
from one to two hundred of them are found in a 
single manufactory. The qualities which so 
highly recommend them are elegance of model 
and finish, simplicity and thoroughness of con- 
struction, and consequent durability and freedom 
from derangement and need of repairs; unex- 
ampled ease, rapidity, and quietness of opera- 
tion; beauty and elegance of stitch alike upon 
both sides of the fabric sewed; strength and 
firmness of seam that will not rip nor ravel; 
economy of thread, and their applicability to a 
variety of purposes and materials. In these par- 
ticulars they are without a rival. 

Prior to their invention, no attempt had been 
made to introduce sewing-machines into families, 
none being adapted to that purpose. Those al- 
ready before the public had inherent defects which 
could not be remedied, With the invention of the 
Wheeler and Wilson machine a new era dawned 
upon woman, which will not fail to be marked 


| upon the health, virtue, and happiness of future 


; 


generations. So far has public opinion been form- 
ed, that, henceforth, the sewing-machine will be 
regarded as a necessary adjunct of every well- 


entire success. The Company has never been | ordered household. 
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Beautifully illustrating as it does the principles 


| of mechanics, it is used as an educational instru- 
| ment, and has been introduced into several of the 


large public and private schools in and near New 
York. Sanguine expectations are entertained that 


| the movement will not only acquaint the pupils 


with machinery, and prepare them for important 
household duties, but that it inaugurates a sounder 


| system of education than has hitherto prevailed. 


Mr. Wheeler still occupies the position of Pres- 
ident of the Wheeler and Wilson Manufacturing 
Company, with increasing confidence. His natu- 
ral good sense, industry, energy, urbanity, integ- 
rity, high sense of honor, combined with his busi- 
ness talent and practical skill, admirably qualify 
him for his position. The details of this immense 
organization are familiar to him. Not only the 
ramifications of the business throughout the coun- 
try, but the manufacturing is supervised by him. 
The systematic organization of the vast workshop 
at Bridgeport has rendered comprehensible to his 
practical mind the minutest details—the men, the 
tools, the material, ete. He visits the factory 
weekly, and spends the remainder of the time at 
the principal office in New York. 

From the marked business success of this man, 
many useful lessons may bedrawn. He illustrates 
splendidly the workings of our free institutions, 
and the value of the system of common schools. 
Nurtured in quiet rural life, with no adventitious 
circumstances of wealth and birth, he has won a 
reputation of which princes might well be proud. 
If he is a public benefactor who makes two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, what is due 
to him who has not only multiplied. manifold the 
physital advantages of man, but has introduced 
an antidote to the ills so graphically described in 
Hood’s ‘‘ Song of the Shirt?’ Well may women 
invoke blessings upon his head. 

To his young countrymen, he is a fine example 
of what may be effected with the means that are 
placed within the reach of all. Had he squander- 
ed his time, or acquired vicious habits in his youth, 
they would have brooded over his future prospects 
like the nightmare. In the light of the subject of 
this memoir, we call upon all young men to shake 
off their habits of sloth, and to rise in the strength 
of the might nature has given them, and, firmly 
self-reliant, achieve for themselves an honorable 
position by zealously pursuing a course fraught 
with usefulness to humanity. 
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THOMAS W. VALENTINE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have a very powerful constitution. There 
are very few men who have as much vitality. Your 
lungs are immensely developed. Your digestion 
is excellent, your frame-work strong, your mus- 
cles good and abundant. You ought to enjoy 
most excellent health, and you have, doubtless, 
inherited these qualities from a long-lived, sub- 
stantial, enduring class of ancestors. Your brain 
is large, and well sustained by your body. You 
hardly know what hard work is, because you 
have so much strength with which to do it. 
Your head measures over twenty-three inches in 
circumference, and being so well sustained, you 
can not fail to work easily and efficiently. Your 
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head never gets tired or exhausted for a want of 
proper vital support. Your phrenological organ- 
ization indicates comparative coolness and smooth- 
ness of manifestation. You seldom become fretted 
and irritated. You have a strong emotional na- 
ture, and are easily aroused to feel interested in 
whatever is calculated to please or displease you ; 
still, you can wait or labor with less chafing and 
fretfulness than most men You require more than 
a common share of responsibility to call out the 
full measure of your strength. You do not use 
your powder unless you have a ball of pretty 
large caliber to be thrown; and the more the re- 
sponsibilities are heaped upon you the more earn- 
est and courageous you become. 

You are not a man of pride. You'need more of 
self-esteem, and you find it difficult to keep peo- 
ple at a distance. You are more apt to be cosy, 
* hail-fellow,” and free in mingling with your in- 
feriors than you are to domineer over your equals, 
and you are inclined to defer too much to your 
superiors. It is only by the force of your will and 
the steady strength of your intellect that you are 
able to cope with men. You assume but little. 
People seek after you to aid in bearing responsi- 
bilities. You did not find out your real capabil- 
ities until you were developed by circumstances. 
You sometimes are surprised at yourself to see 
how much you can do with so little friction and 
so little to do with. 

Your approbativeness is very strong, which 
renders you so ambitious to please and to secure 
the good-will of the world, that you sacrifice too 
much on‘the altar of public sentiment. You could 
govern others better if you had more self-esteem 
and less approbativeness. 

You have naturally a strong intellect. You 
have good perceptives and large reasoning or- 
gans, but your reasonings are practical, and your 
plans always feasible. You not only plan out 
what is to be done, but precisely how it is to be 
accomplished; hence your plans seem very 2asy, 
because they carry with them the way and the how, 
as well as the what, to be done. You have mechan- 
ical talent—capacity to contrive, to understand the 
motions of the ‘‘ wheel within a wheel,” and fair 
ability to use tools. You can bring order out of 
chaos, because you can see the complications and 
carry them through. You do not become dis- 
turbed and nonplused by extra care, and you 
can change from one object or subject to another 
without delay or inconvenience. 

You are a good judge of character, and seldom 
make a mistake in your first opinions of strangers. 
You incline, however, to treat the world with 
kindness, liberality, and good feeling, rather than 
suspiciously and severely. 

You have considerable trust in Providence, and 
reverence for things sacred and elevated. You 
are not so obsequious in your manners as many; 
are more cordial, and free, and democratic than 
dignified or deferential. You are very perse- 
vering, but not specially obstinate. It requires 
strong opposition to awaken your elements of re- 
sistance and give them their full force. You never 
are captious— opposing for the mere sake of oppo- 
sition. 

You generally mind your own business, and 
if you are allowed to proceed with it without 
interruption, you never trouble other people. 
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Your quarrels aré always fought on your own 
territory; they are those which are brought to 
you from abroad. You have large Combative- 
ness, and great efficiency ; could fight if you were 
pressed into the service, but you never pick a 
quarrel. You are generally found in the dis- 
charge of your duty, and within the pale of your 
own rights—there you feel a disposition to be 
master, but you can work as on a par with the 
lowest subordinate you have. Although people 
obey you and follow out your plans, yet they do 
not feel a fear of you personally, nor dread your 
presence. You acquire the good-will of your co- 
adjutors, and they take hold with you as helpers, 
not as servants. 

You have very strong friendships. You love 
ardently. Few men love woman as well as you, 
or are capable of exerting more influence over 
her. You would succeed well as a teacher of a 
female seminary, because you have such sympa- 
thy for the mind and character of woman, that 
she will always try to please you. 

You love children, and are very strongly at- 
tached to home. You like a local habitation. 
You prefer to own the house, even though it be a 
plain one. 

You are cautious in your general movements, 
but frank, open-hearted, and plain in speech, 
You make your enemies with your tongue. You 
enjoy the good things of the table, ard provide 
well for those who depend on you for food. 

You like to make money, but are not much dis- 
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posed to salt it down. A prudent, saving wife 
would be a great blessing to you. You can make 
money better than keep it, and need a help-meet 
in the line of economy. 

You look on the bright side of life—are well 
qualified to comfort those who are suffering, and 
buoy up the disheartened. You generally carry 
a heart full of sunshine wherever you go. Your 
voice and laughter are electrical on this ac- 
count. 

You are capable of becoming a good scholar in 
most branches of science and literature. You 
would gucceed well as a teacher— decidedly well 
as a manager, either in a manufactory, where 
many persons are to be controlled and employed, 
or in mercantile business, where pleasing the 
customer and negotiating trade are required. 
You would not do as well in the financiering de- 
partment, strictly speaking, as in the business 
department. 

You are one of a thousand for your directness 
of speech and action, strength of affection, power 
of constitution, ability to think and labor with 
the mind without fretting and fatigue, and for 
the power to comprehend the practical workings 
and bearings of truth on mind, and also in the 
conduct of business arrangements. You would 
have made a good civil engineer and a very fair 
public speaker. 

You have the intellectual qualities for a lawyer 
or physician. Your self-esteem is too small. You 
can not put on as much dignity as your intellect 
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and energy would enable you to sustain; hence 
you will always succeed best where you are best 
known. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Tuomas W. VALentrne, the second son of Gill 
and Sabra Wood Valentine, was born at North- 
borough, Mass., Feb. 16th, 1818. His father at 
that time kept a ‘country store” in that village, 
but failing in business, he subsequently removed 
to the city of Worcester, where, at the age of sev- 
enty years, he is yet engaged as a land surveyor 
and civil engineer, and also holds the office of city 
auditor. 

For fourteen consecutive years he attended the 
Center School in his native town, thus laying the 
foundation of a good English education. 
schools of that town, under the enlightened super- 
vision of Rev. Dr. Allen, who, for a quarter of a 
century, officiated as chairman of the school com- 
mittee, had attained a high rank; and few towns, 
even in New England, did more for the gause of 
general education, or afforded better facilities to 
the young, by means of public libraries, lectures, 
debating societies, ete. It is owing to this fact, 
doubtless, that the subject of this notice was so 


early led to turn his attention to the great work | 


of public education, to which his life has since 
been devoted. 

In 1835 he entered the Worcester Academy (then 
under the charge of Rev. Dr. Bailey, now Presi- 
dentof Franklin College, Indiana), with the de- 
sign of preparing for college; but after spending 
a considerable portion of the following three years 
in that institution, that design was abandoned, in 
order that he might immediately engage in teach- 
ing. His first engagement was with a district 
school in that part of Lancaster now embraced in 
the flourishing manufacturing village of Clinton, 
Mass. He subsequently taught in the schools of 
his native town for four years, one season in Ash- 
land, and one in the State of Pennsylvania. In 
1842 he removed to Albany and took charge of one 
of the public schools there ; which situation he held 
till 1853, when he resigned to take the superin- 
tendence of the Orphan Asylum in that city. In 
1855 he resigned this charge and removed to Brook- 
lyn, to assume the principalship of Public School 
No. 19 (then recently made vacant by the promo- 
tion of J. W. Bulkley, Esq., to the office of city 
superintendent), where he yet remains. In addi- 
tion to his duties as principal of a school contain- 
ing over 1,200 pupils, he also has charge of the 
department of grammar, comp s.tion, and rhetoric 
in the Normal School in that city. 

When Mr. Valentine first went to Albany, the 
public sentiment in that city in relation to educa- 
tion was very different from what is found there 
now. lt might almost be said that there was no 
school system there at all. The public schools 
were “ farmed out”—that is, the principal of each 
school collected what money he could by “ rate- 


of the public money. He hired as many or as few 
assistants as he pleased, and paid them what he 
pleased. There was no board of education, nor 
any other official body to whom the teachers were 
accountable. Of course, such a state of things 
was not to be endured by any “live Yankee;” and, 
accordingly, Mr. Valentine, and one or two other 
teachers, united with the late Francis Dwight, 


The | 





Esq., in framing a school law for that city, which 
was passed by the Legislature and went into ope- 
ration in 1844. During his whole residence there 
he labored incessantly to bring up the standard of 
education, urging and insisting that nothing val- 
uable could be accomplished until more money was 
raised for that object. In these efforts he often 
incurred the hot displeasure of those who should 
have been the first to aid him; but he has lived to 
see the amount of school tax in that city increased 
from seven thousand to forty-five thousand dollars. 
New and elegant school houses have been built, 
the system greatly improved, and public sentiment 


| entirely revolutionized. 


But the one great thing for which Mr. Valentine 
is most distinguished, is his statesmanlike devotion 
to the interests of his profession. Enthusiastically 
fond of his business, and regarding it as lying at 
the foundation of soviety and good government, he 
is untiring in his labors to make it, what it should 
ever be considered, the first among the learned 
professions. 

To this end he has long been engaged in organ- 
izing associations which should draw teachers to- 
gether, make them better acquainted with each 
other, and combine their efforts. In 1838 he was 
mainly instrumental in calling the first convention 
of teachers ever held in Worcester County, Mass. 
In March, 1845, he first conceived the idea of hold- 
ing a State Convention of teachers, with a view of 
organizing a State Association and establishing a 
teachers’ periodical. That convention met at Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., in July, 1845, and organized the 
first State Teachers’ Association in the United 
States, where there are now nearly twenty simi- 
lar ones; and the Teachers’ Advocate, started at 
that time, was the first paper of the kind ever pub- 
lished. More anxious to secure the desired good 
than to enjoy the honors, Mr. Valentine never 
allowed himself to be a candidate for any office in 
this association until 1856, when he was elected 
its president. 

Having succeeded so well in his efforts in this 
State, Mr. Valentine next turned his attention to 
a national organization. In May last he opened 
a correspondence with the presidents of the other 
State associations on this subject, and a call signed 
by a majority of these was at once sent out. The 
meeting was held in Philadelphia in August last, 
and though not large (twelve States only, and the 
District of Columbia, being represented), was suf- 
ficiently so to warrant success in the undertaking. 


’ A permanent organization was effected, and upon 


a basis that must command itself to all teachers 
who love their profession, as it embraces those 
only who are actually engaged in teaching. Of 
this body, Z. Richards, Esq., of Washington, is 
President, and Mr, Valentine the First Vice-Pres- 
ident. It is now engaged in a good work—that of 


| gathering valuable educational statistics,-by con- 
| stant correspondence with prominent teachers in 
bills,” and at the end of the year drew his share | 


every State and Territory in the Union. 
The educational field, however, is like many 


| other moral enterprises—-it requires much perse- 


verance as well as patience to keep it in order. 
Many projects are started and prosper for a while, 
but finally fail. The Teachers’ Advocate, after 
serving the purpose of a pioneer to twenty period- 
icals for teachers in this country, was finally 
united with the District School Journal. But in 
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April, 1852, that, too, ceased to exist; so that the 
State of New York, the first to embark in this en- 
terprise, was finally left without any educational 
paper. In this emergency Mr. Valentine did what 
no other man in his profession seemed willing to 
do. Having full faith in the ability of the teach- 
ers of the State to sustain such a periodical, with- 
out a dollar of capital, with no knowledge whatever 
of printing, and no editorial experience, he started 
the Wew York Teacher, and in one year succeed- 
ed in securing a subscription list and an adver- 
tising patronage that made it more than self-sus- 
taining. While acting as principal of a large 
public school, and the chairman of several im- 
portant committees in the Common Council of Al- 
bany, he was, at the same time, editor, publisher, 
book-keeper, proof-reader, ete., besides carrying 
on an extensive correspondence with teachers all 
over the State and country. All this he did with- 
out assistance, going through with an amount of 
physical labor, to say nothing of mental anxiety, 
that few men could have endured. He did this, 
however, for two years, and gave it up only when 
he saw that he could well be spared. 

For a teacher, Mr. Valentine has considerable 
experience in politics—rather too much, in the opin- 
ion of some, for one of his profession. In 1848 he 
was President of the Free Soil Democratic County 
Convention, and has several times been delegated 
to County and State Conventions, besides doing 
some service in the Democratic General Committee. 
In 1851 he was elected alderman from the Ninth 
Ward, Albany, which office he held till January, 
1854. As chairman of the Committee on Schools 
and Academies he did good service for the cause 
of popular education; and as chairman of the 
Alms-House Committee, took the first step toward 
establishing the Insane Asylum in that city. He 
also made the first report in favor of a juvenile 
house of industry, but the effort to establish one 
then failed, though a similar one since has proved 
successful. It is a noticeable coincidence that at 
the same time he was elected alderman in Albany, 
his father was elected to the same office in Wor- 
cester. 


In religion, Mr. Valentine is of the Baptist faith, 
having joined the church of that order in 1837. 

As a teacher, Mr. Valentine may safely be class- 
ed as a “ progressive.” He does not readily seize 
hold of every innovation, indeed; but he believes 
that the world moves, and when he sees a real im- 
provement, he adopts it at once. The prominent 
ideas in his educational creed are, that teachers 
have heretofore been too much isolated, in many 
cases hardly knowing or caring who their fellow- 
laborers were ; that, as a consequence, those who 
should combine together for self-improvement, and 
who certainly ought to feel a community of inter- 
est, are, in too many cases, only warring against 
each other. He believes that much of the real 
advancement in the cause of education, and all the 
improvements in methods of instruction must be 
made by teachers themselves, and that these ends 
can only be attained by means of associations, ex- 
tensive visitations, correspondence, professional 
periodicals, ete. With the “old fogies” and ante- 
diluvian treadmills of a past age he has no sym- 
pathy; and he believes that “‘ /ive teachers” are 
the only kind worth preserving and cultivating. 
In the advancement of these views, his voice and 
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pen have always been found ready; and perhaps 
no men of his years can be found who has done 
more to cultivate an esprit de corps among teach- 
ers, than himself. 

As a writer, Mr. Valentine is remarkable for 
clearness and a terse, sturdy vigor of style pecu- 
liarly Anglo-Saxon, and for a manly and fearless 
directness in grappling with abyses and in the dis- 
cussion of the great questions connected with pop- 
ular education. In 1852, he took the gold medal 
annually awarded by the Young Men’s Association 
in Albany, for the best literary essay. 

In performing his duties as the first resident 
editor of the ew York Teacher, he entered the 
field as a strong man armed, and bravely did bat- 
tle against the musty old giants of routine, igno- 
rance, and selfishness, knocking down the preju- 
dices of teachers and people; and, in fact, taking 
the lead, regardless of consequences, in urging new 
and important measures of educational reform. 

His influence on the teachers under his instruc- 
tion in the Brooklyn Normal School, is of the most 
salutary kind, and the promptness with which he 
seizes upon valuable practical ideas, and brings 
them to bear on his class, proves him to be a true 
educator, and we venture to predict that the name 
of T. W. Valentine will eventually stand in the 
foremost rank of the educators of our time. 

Since his connection with his present school, Mr. 
Valentine, with the co-operation of Miss —— 
Dean, the able and accomplished principal of the 
Girls’ Department, has raised, by means of con- 
certs and exhibitions, between four and five hun- 
dred dollars to purchase the fine piano and melo- 
deon with which the school is at present furnished. 

One of Wheeler & Wilson’s Family Sewing-Ma- 
chines has just been furnished to the school through 
the intervention of Mr. H. L. Stuart, of New York, 
which promises to become a most valuable and 
popular means of illustration and instruction. 

An extensive gymnasium is also about to be 
added to the other attractions of the school, which 
already ranks among the best in the city, having 
greatly improved, in all respects, under Mr Val- 
entine’s julicious management. 





OLD PSALM-TUNES. 


Biackwoop says of old psalm-tunes: “ There 
is to us more of touching pathos, heart-thrill- 
ing expression, in some of the old psalm-tunes, 
feelingly displayed, than in a whole batch of 


modernism. The strains go home, and the 
‘foundations of the great deep are broken up; 
the great deep of unfathomable feeling, that lies 
far, far below the surface of the world-hardened 
heart ; and as the unwonted, yet unchecked tear 
starts in the eye, the softened spirit yields to 
jheir influence, and shakes off the load of earthly 
care, rising purified and spiritualized into a clear- 
er atmosphere. Strange, inexplicable associa- 


tions brood over the mind, ‘ like the far-off dreams. 


of paradise,’ mingling their chaste melancholy 
with a musing of a still subdued, though more 
cheerful character. [ow many glad hearts, in 
the olden time, have rejoiced in these songs of 
praise—how many sorrowful ones sighed out their 
complaints in those plaintive notes that now, cold 
in death, are laid to rest around that sacred 








church, within whose walls they had so often 
swelled with emotion !” 

This fe@fing of respect for what we are pleased 
to call old, or, in other words, that which hap- 
pened to us when we were young, and therefore 
is intimately blended with those roseate recol- 
lections which maintain their freshness and aro- 
ma to old age, is perfectly natural, and is not 
peculiar to any particular generation of men. 
But when we come to inquire into the real merit 
of those “ old psalm-tunes,” the question has 
more phases than one. For example, a man now 
eighty years old has his beloved old tunes, such 
as Sherburne, Mortality, and Ocean; these were 
the first tunes that ever wafted his soul upward 
and onward beyond the sublunary, and none 
other will ever have such peculiar power to his 
ear as those. It is like one’s first love, or first ex- 
perience in anything that is delightful. But his 
children cherish another set of ‘« old psalm-tunes” 
as much preferable to anything else, because they 
are those which they first heard, but the aged 
father contemptuously calls them ‘ new-fangled 
modernisms.” We remember when Balerma, 
Olney, Ortonville, and their cotemporaries, were 
modern to us, and disliked as such when com- 
pared with those that were used in our childhood ; 
but our children look back to them as their 
“* good old psalm-tunes’’—o/d, because they heard 
them first, and good for the same reason ; and we 
suppose the generation to come will cling to the 
tunes that we are now hearing as new and mod- 
ern, and will regard them with as much rev- 
erence, and treasure them with as cordial a love, 
as our grandparents did Majesty, Ocean, Immor- 
tality, and Sherburne, because, like those to the 
ancients, these modern tunes are the soul-wings 
that first wafted their spirits toward the higher 
life. ; 

We admire this reverence for early associations, 
but can not forget that the reason of our reverence 
for certain tunes exists more in ourselves than in 
the music. Everybody who knows anything of the 
subject is aware that the music, like the mecha- 
nism of the present day, is vastly superior in its 


| scientific harmonic combinations to that of a 
| hundred years ago, and that the musical capacity 


of the people is also improved in an equal degree. 
The idea, therefore, that modern music is less soul- 
stirring than the rude effusions of the past, is 
simply ridiculous. 

It was our good fortune in early life to have be- 
come familiar with the music which prevailed in 
the youth-days of our grandfather, and to have 
since kept pace with the musical progress of the 
times; and, consequently, we have not alone the 
favorite tunes which belonged to our_own youth, 
but we have taken on those which, as a child, we 
heard our venerable grandfather humming at 
eighty years of age. We have therefore a'triple set 
of “ good old psalm-tunes,” our own, our father’s, 
and our grandfather’s, and having heard and sung 
them all in our youth, they all seem good to us, 
but differ in our estimation according to their 
musical merit. All music that deserves the name 
is valuable, and becomes immortal in proportion 
as it awakens the harmonies of the human soul, 
whether it be the thrilling melody of a century 
ago, or the chastened and polished harmony of 
modern times; but it will be revered according as 
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it was intimately blended with our early and 
happy recollections. 

In like manner, we are apt to think that the 
rustic joys of childhood ; the plain cooking of the 
sainted mother, which had a hungry child’s appe- 
tite for an umpire; and the hard, sour fruit 
which we brought home in our hat and devoured 
with a gourmand’s gusto, were respectively supe- 
rior to all the Epicurean dainties and esthetic re- 
finements of metropolitan life. Blessed be the 
simple tastes and hallowed recollections of happy 
childhood ! 





Ace.—But few men die of age. Almost all die 
of disappointment, passional, mental, or bodily 
toil, or accident. The passions kill men some- 
times, even suddenly. The common expression, 
*‘ choked with passion,” has little exaggeration in 
it; for even though not suddenly fatal, strong pas- 
sions shorten life. Strong-bodied men often die 
young ; weak men live longer than the strong, for 
the strong use their strength, and the weak have 
none to use. The latter take care of themselves ; 
the former do not. As it is with the body, so it 
is with the mind and temper. The strong are 
apt to break, or, like the candle, to run; the 
weak burn out. The inferior animals, which 
live, in general, regular and temperate lives, have 
generally their prescribed term of years. The 
horse lives 25 years; the ox, 15 or 20; the lion, 
about 20;.the dog, 10 or 12; the rabbit, 8; the 
guinea-pig, 6 or 7 years. These numbers all bear 
a similar proportion tothe time the animal takes 
to grow its full size. But man, of all the ani- 
mals, is the one that seldom comes up to his av- 
erage. He ought to live 100 years, according to 
his physiological law, for five times twenty are 
one hundred; but instead of that, he scarcely 
reaches, on the average, four times his growing 
period ; the cat six times; and the rabbit even 
eight times the standard of measurement. The 
reason is obvious: man is not only the most ir- 
regular and the most intemperate, but the most 
laborious and hard-worked of all animals. He is 
also the most irritable of all animals; and there 
is reason to believe, though we can not tell what 
an animal secretly feels, that, more than any 
other animal, man cherishes wrath to keep it 
warm, and consumes himself with, the fire of his 
own secret reflections. 





A Fish 1nv@y Human Sxuxii.—Two sons of 
Mr. John H. Iseett, of Greensburg, Pa., were in 
the habit of setting “night lines” in the Alle- 
ghany River, in order to become possessed of the 
finny tribe. One morning a very mysterious-look- 
ing thing was observed from the shore as being 
attached to one of the lines out some distance. 
On drawing in the line, a fish was fast on the 
hook, with its head protruding from the orifice of 
a human skull, which rests upon the vertebral 
column, its body being in the skull and too large 
to‘allow its escape therefrom. The theory is, that 
the fish became domiciled in the skull some time 
since, grew until it became imprisoned therein 
beyond its power to escape unaided. The skull is 
sound, and has yet four teeth in it, the remainder 
having dropped out. Its shape indicates that it 
possibly belonged to a negro, and was perbaps 
that of a female. 
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THRILLING INCIDENT IN THE LIFE 
OF AN INVENTOR. 


ou1an P1aNnos.—A correspondent in the /Va- 
tional Intelligencer (D. C.) notices the efforts that 
were made some years ago by 0. M. Coleman, 
the inventor of the Zolian Attachment, to direct 
attention to it, among the musical circles of Lon 
don, and concludes with the following anecdote : 

** But to bring my letter to a close. After 
Coleman had obtained his European patents, and 
his invention had attained the highest point in 
the estimation of the public, he still found a ‘lion 
in the way.’ The celebrated Thalberg, then and 
yet justly regarded as the first pianist in the 
world, who was then on the Continent, had not 
then seen or heard the instrument. Many em- 
inent musicians, and especially the piano man- 
ufacturers, stood aloof until Thalberg should 
give his opinion. Coleman felt that the fate 
of his invention hung upon the fiat of the 
dreaded Thalberg. It was— Wait till Thalberg 
comes,’ and ‘If Thalberg says so and so, then,’ 
ete., until the very name of Thalberg became 
hateful. The great master arrived in London at 
last, and a day was appointed for his examination 
of the instrument. A large room was selected, 
into which were admitted a number of the first 
musical artists. 

Benedict sat down and played in his best style. 
Thalberg stood at a distance, with his arms folded 
and back turned. He listened for a time in that 
position, and then turned his face toward the 
instrument. He moved softly across the floor 
until he stood by the side of Benedict, where he 
again stopped and listened. An occasional nod of 
the head was all the emotion he betrayed. Sud- 
denly, while Benedict was in the very midst of a 
splendid sonata, he laid his hand upon his arm, 
and, with a not very gentle push, said, ‘ Get off 
that stool’ Seating himself, he dashed out in his 
inimitable style, and continued to play for some 
time without interruption, electrifying Coleman 
and the other auditors by an entirely new appli- 
cation of the invention. Suddenly he stopped, 
and turning to Benedict, requested him to get a 
certain piece of Beethoven’s from the library. 
This was done and Thalberg played it through. 
Then, striking his instrument with his hand and 
pointing to the music he said :.—‘ This is the very 
instrument Beethoven had in his mind when he 
wrote that piece. Jt has never been played be- 
Sore? 

* The next day Coleman sold his patent right 
for a sum that enabled him to take bis place 
among millionaires.” 





Rosa Bonneuer.—The production of this dis- 
tinguished artiste, ‘Tux Horse Farr,” now on 
exhibition at Williams & Stevens, 353 Broadway, 
is worthy of all the praise bestowed on it by the 
people and the press. One can almost hear the 
horses breathe, they are so life-like, and they seem 
so instinct with animation that, when first brought 
into their presence, one feels like stepping aside 
to avoid being run over. It is a work of high art, 
and all who fail to pay it a visit miss a treat 
rarely offered in this country. We understand 
that the exhibition will be closed early in the 
month of January. 











Mr. Fowrer iv tue Sours. 


Mr. L. N. Fowxer, of the Firm of Fowirr 
anp Wetts, New York, expects to make a 

’ professional tour to New Orleans, and other 
Southern Cities, the present winter. The fol- 
lowing is a programme of his Course of Lec- 
tures on Pureno.oey, showing its utility in 
the InTELLecTUAL, Moga, AnD Bopity De- 
VELOPMENT OF MAN. 


First.—How to Read Character Sci- 
entifically—Philosophy and Proofs of Phrenology—The 
Temperaments, their Combinations and Effects—Public 
Examinations of Persons Selected by the Audience. 


Seconp.—The Application of Phre- 
nology to the Choice of the most Appropriate Occupation 
or Pursuit in Life ; pointing out those avocations to which 
each person is best adapted. A very useful Lecture. 


Txutrp.—On the Government, Train- 
ing, and Education of Children, with advice to the Young 
on Self-culture and Perfection of Character. Every parent, 
teacher, and youth should hear this Lecture. 


Fourtu.—Location, Analysis, and 
Combination of the Ph logical Organs, or Powers. 
Influence of Habit on the Formation and Development of 
Character, N ity of “ Anowing Ourselves.” 


Firta.—Our Social Relations—Con- 
tinuance of the Race— To the Unmarried— Who should and 
who should not Marry—The Right Age— Jealousy, its 
Causes and Cure—Beauty and Fashion—The Choice of 
Congenial Companions for Life—Adaptation—Courtship 
and Marriage. Interesting to both sexes, married and 
single. 


Srxtu.—Intellectual Culture and Im- 
provement—Memory, how toSecure and Retain it—How 
to become good Thinkers, Writers, and Speakers —The 
Basis of Success in Business, ete. Very useful to all, and 
especially to young men and women. 








Examinations.—Professional Delin- 
eations, with charts and full written descriptions of charac- 
ter, and advice in regard to the most appropriate occupa- 
tions or pursuits in life; faults, and how to correct them; 
the management of children, self-improvement, marriage, 
ete., given daily, in the Lecture Room. 





A NEW PREMIUM, 
WORTH FirTy poLLARs ($50 00) 


For the encouragement of friends, co-workers, 
and agents, we have concluded to offer as follows: 
To the person who may send us the largest list of 
subscribers for the PHreENoLoGicaAL JouRNAL, 
between the present time and the first of May, 
1858, we will give 

A Hanpsome CasBiInet, 
embracing forty of our best Phrenological speci- 
mens, selected from our large collection— the same 
as those we sell at Twenty-Five DoLLars; also, 
the worth of 


Twenty-Five Do.tLars 1n Booxs, 
which may be selected from our extensive cata- 
logue, making, in all, a premium worth the hand- 


some sum of 
Firry Do.uars. 


The above shall be promptly awarded to the suc- 
cessful party, seon after the first of next May. 
The Casiver will prove a valuable acqfisition 
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to any man, and may form the nucleus for a large 
Town, County, State, or Nat‘onal collection, while 
a library worth $25 would grace the book-case, 
and aid to ornament the mind of any reader. 
the question arises, “‘ Wh» shall be the happy re- 
cipient of these trephies ?” A little well-directed 
effort will secure them tosomeone. Reader, what 
say you? would you like this valuable Casiner, 
and this very handsome Lisrary? 


Now 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 


For $50, we will send One Hunprep Corres 
of the Purevo.tocicaL JouRNAL one year, to one or one 
hundred different persons, and $5 in Books published by 
us, as a Prewic™ to those who get up the club. 

For #20, forty copies of the Jovgxat will be sent a year, 
and $2 in our Books. 

For $10, twenty copies of the Jovenat, and $1 in 
Books. 

For $5, ten copies ef the Jovgnat will be sent one 
year. 

For $1, one copy will be sent a year. 

For $3, a copy of the ParenoioGicaL JouRNAL, & copy 
of the Warrer-Ccre Jovurnat, and a copy of Lire Itivs- 
TRAT#D (weekly) will be sent for one year to one address. 

Clubs, large and small, may be made up of both Jour- 
nals, and the premiums will be sent as above. Please 
address Fowier anp We 1s, 808 Broadway, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Susscrisers, Postmasters, and others, are 
respectfully solicited to act as Acents for this Jovrnat, A 
liberal commission will be given. See Club Rates. 

Teacuers, Eprrors, and CLERGYMEN are in- 
vited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates on 
presenting suitabl dati 

Ciuss may be composed of persons in all parts 
of the United States. It will be the same to the Publishers 
if they send papers to one or a hundred different post- 
offices. Additions made at any time at Club Rates. 

Posrace.—The postage on this JourNAL to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

Severau Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold or Silver Co'’ns, may be inclosed and sent in a let- 
ter to the Publishers, without i ing the postag 

Remitrrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly indorsed, 
may be remitted. 

te Our terms are, PayMeNT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 


CorReEsPONDENTS will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-Office, County, and State. 











Goop Wisnes.—We are thankful for the good 
wishes so warmly expressed by many friends of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL Some say they find the JovenaLa 
friend and counselor; others a monitor, and some regard 
it as the expounder of great truths, the laws which govern 
MIND. Still others value its portraits and biographies of 
live men more than anything else. But all who have been 
recipients of its regular visits, for months and years, feel a 
strong interest in its continuance, and in its more extensive 
circulation. 

We are happy to receive both their cheering words of 
approval and encouragement, and their co-operation in 
forming clubs, in every county, town, village, and neigh- 
borhood. Tae PurenoLoeicat Journan for 1658 will be 
made interesting and valuable to every reader. 


Sxuxtuis.—A valued friend in Kanzas, A. P. 
Wilson, writes us that he can procure for our cabinet some 
Indian skulls, which he kindly offers to send to us for ex- 
hibition to the public, and for iMustration of Phrenology as 
applied to the Indians of that region. Will not other friends 
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in different parts of the world do the same when conven- 
ient, and thus earn the gratitude of the present and of fu- 
ture generations for their valuable contributions to science ? 

PuHrRENOLOGY In GaLesBure, [u...—We are in- 
formed by a valued correspondent that efforts were being 
made to form a Phrenological Society in Galesburg, Ill. 
We trust the science will be planted there, and a cabinet 
collected. 








Go Correspondents. 


Ernst, Wheeling, Va.—Ist. What should one 
do to have his phrenological character ascertained if there 
is no one capable of performing the task in the vicinity ? 

Answer. He can send us, by mail, a daguerreotype or 
photograph taken at a three-quarter view, and from this 
we can write out the character in full. We have an illus- 
trated circular, called Mirror or THe MIND, which explains 
the matter fully, which we forward to all who desire it. 

2d. Would it not be interesting to your readers if you 
would, in your Jovurna., give heads and deduce their 
character? Answer. This we do every month. 

8d. What phrenological character do you consider neces- 
sary for an acute and upright lawyer? 

Answer. The mental vital temper, to give quickness and 
intensity to the mental powers; large observing organs, a 
good memory, large Comparison, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and Conscientiousness. In short, a “good lawyer” re- 
quires a first-rate head and temperament, for their profes- 
sion covers the entire range of human duty and human 
action. For a full elucidation, see the work entitled 
“Fowler on Memory,” pages 19 and 20. 


J P. W.—Duffs “ Book Keeping” is as good as 
any. Price $1 50. 


B. L. C., Minnesota.—Pick up as much educa- 
tion as you can, and engage in trade or the law. 


J. F.—Is the use of wind musical instruments 
beneficial or injurious to the lungs? 

Answer. We think their use is beneficial to those who 
have pretty good lungs to start with, provided they blow 
temperately. Many persons with weak lungs bring on 
bleeding by excessive blowing. Vocal music we think a 
better way to develop the lungs. 


Piterary Hotices. 


THe Intustratep Famity GyMNAsIUM, con- 
taining the most improved methods of applying Gym- 
nastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exercises to 
the Development of the Bodily Organs, the Invigoration 
of their Functions, the Preservation of Health, and the 
Cure of Diseases and Deformities; with numerous illus- 
trations. By R.T. Trall, M.D. Fowler & Wells, pub- 
lishers, 808 Broadway, New York. 1857. 

What a title-page! and yet it describes but what the 
author has earnestly attempted, and we think has ably ac- 
complished, viz., to furnish an ample range of illustra- 
tions for the attainment, by the cheapest and simplest 
means, within every one’s reach, of freedom from deform- 
ity and the maintenance of health, strength, agility, beauty, 
and long life. 

We have no more to say of the book. Of its object we 
would speak in terms to be heard from New Brunswick to 
Mexico, if our voice was strong enough to be heard so far. 
Americans! you are missing it. By spitting life away in 
chewing, or smoking yourselves to skeletons, or snuffing 
spoiled tobacco and hurtful aromatics ; by absorbing pois- 
oned liquors, instead of stickling for good, or drink none; 
by a restless, fidgeting ambition to be suddenly rich; by 
your love of votes and a reckless hurry to be shabby poli- 
ticians, instead of being honest business men ; above all, 
by disqualifying yourselves by these and other vices in 
early life for being the parents of sound, healthy offspring, 
you are sinning at a rate that none but the thoughtful and 
far-seeing can realize, against the health of posterity and 
the future great and happi of our country. 

This is a heavy charge, but too many of us deserve it. 
We are not as co..servative of health as we ought to be, 
and we are far less observant of the influence of our own 
doings, of our virtues and our vices, upon the destinies of 
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our race, than becomes an intelligent people. That “ the 
iniquities of the fathers are visited upon the children,” 
pysical’y, is too evident to doubt. It is written in the 
Bible; but we need not go to the Bible to learn it. It is 
extant, patent, wide open everywhere—is seen wherever 
the human race is seen. Every man and woman, whose 
conjugal life is not yet achieved, ought to see it, feel it, and 
abstain from foolish and hurtful indulgences, from higher 
considerations than any that affects the welfare of any one 
being. Young man, let alone that tobacco; throw away 
your cigar; flee from adulterated liquors—and you can 
hardly get any other these days—as if all the evil spirits in 
the universe were after you. The groggery will spoil you, 
and the greatest fear is that it will not spoil you soon 
enough to prevent your leaving a spoiled image of your 
spoiled self behind you! 

The physical in our being, whether relating to our own 
health or the untold evils of a half-spoiled parentage on 
posterity, or the training of children with the first and ever- 
constant care to make them hale, sound men and women, 
is too much neglected. Encourage in your boys manly 
exercises. Work them—yes, work them. If you are rich 
as Croesus, no matter. Give them something, occasionally 
at least, in the way of employment, that they may have 
the high enjoyment of feeling that they are useful, helping 
somebody, doing good. It is the best feeling any mortal 
ever enjoyed. Why should rich men’s sons be deprived 
of it? And then your daughters—are they up in the early 
morning? do the garden-walks feel their nimble feet? do 
the roses blush less beautiful by the comparison of lips 
nd cheeks tinted by morning zephyrs? are they helping 
their mother, when that is needful? are they learning to 
make hoe-cake and hasty-pudding, supawn, mush, what- 
ever you call it? yes, and pound-cake, breakfast-cake, 
pies for dinner, poor-man’s cake, rich-man’s cake, and all 
the rest? and more, are they learning the luxury of doing 
good? When you lay out and adorn your grounds, are 
the wife and daughters out, exercising an exquisite, wom- 
anly taste, counting on the effect of that tree you are set- 
ting, when full grown; seeing how this winding path 
sorts with that straight fence, and reckoning where lus- 
cious fruits may combine beauty with utility? Or if their 
hands, a little softer perhaps than yours, shonid seize the 
proper implement and round off an ly promi 
what harm would be done? And where is the old side- 
saddle that your daughter’s grandmother used to ride on? 
have the rats eaten it, and have you got no other? 

But perhaps we say too much. We would not be al- 
ways talking in this strain if it were not a matter of prime 
importance. The fact is, we want that some of the old 
American blood should survive all the onslaughts of for- 
eigners. But it never will, unless we cherish good habits 
and educate our children to be hale, stout, physically able 
men and women. And will this spoil them intellectually? 
Will it hurt them as ladies and gentlemen? Will it dwarf 
them morally? Reader, you know better. It does not 
take a frail. helpless thing to make a lady. It doesn’t 
take a weak, shamble-legged thing to make a gentleman. 
And surely it does not require an imbecile in body to 
make a giant in mind. A sound body is the substratum 
of all intellectual greatness, not a hindrance, but a help 
to all that is intellectually and morally great and good.— 
Fromtve Plow, Lo m, and Anvil, 


Lire anv Times or Aaron Borer, Lieut. Colonel 
in the Army of the Revolution, United States Senator, 
Vice-President of the United States, ete., by J. Parton, 
author of the Life of Horace Greeley New York. Mason 
Brothers. 1/mo, 70 pp. $1 75. 

We can do no more, in our present issue, than announce 
the publication of this volume. As a phrenological study, 
the work appeals to our readers, as the author has inserted 
in his closing chapter a stetement of Burr’s phrenological 
character from the pen of Mr. L. N. Fowler. To persons 
who are curious in American History, the new biography 
possesses intense interest—its pages being flooded with 
striking and frequent anecdotes, derived from living per- 
sons, and never befure published. Despite the hard times, 
the book is having a run. In our next we may take occa- 
sion to speak further respecting it. 


KnickerBockeR MaGazine.—This sterling 
old monthly will hereafter be issued under the supervision 
of Mr. Jonn A. Gray «1s pudlisher—Mr. Clark retaining 
charge of the editorial department. Mr. Gray’s well-known 

fficiency as a busi man is a guarantee that the Anick- 
erbocker will be pone the worse for his management. 
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Wantep—PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURN 4L for November, 1857. If any of o»r friends have 
copies of this number to spare, and will send them to us, we 
will be pleased to remancrate them, and also be much 
obliged. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. A ts for the next number 
should besentinaton .« 

Tzrms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 











CHANGE or ResipENcE.— VERG- 
nes’ Electro-Chemical Baths. 778 Broadway. Prof. Vergnes, 
the oe -- these beths. = nye hw A of Rheu- 
matism a isease general ea mereu' 
or any other metallic medicine, informs the public and hie 

that he bas moved from 710 to 778 Broadway, «here 
he att nds to bis ba'hs personally, having no connection 
whatever with any other establishment in the city. Portable 
apparatus for sale. 





Syrinces.—TuHeE BEST SYRINGES, 
ae fferent prices. The practie.! value ef hese pene 
d,and no family should be without 
_ We furnish with each instrument an ILLUSTRATED 
Manvat of instructions, prepared by Dr. Taraxt, giviug 
complete dir ctivps for its nse. 

The ces of the best syringes, sent by mail, ar 
re-paid, aré from $3 5° to $4.00. Adress FOWLEB 





qIND WELL3, 3/8 Broadway, New York. 





How tro Eat. 
THE ECONOMY OF FOOD: on wuat SHALL we EAT; 
being usefu! Lessons for Rich and Poor, incluaing the story of 
ONE DIME A DAY. 

Showing how "twas mend and how wae spent; and how 
five mouths it fed. By $ tou Robinson, of the New York 
Tribune offi -e. 

Price 10 cents prepaid by miai!. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 88 Broadway, New York. 





Someruine New—PtLays AnD 


{NSTRUCTION!! CALKINS GAMES AT WORDS, 
for Home Amusement, teacning Spelling, Beading the 
Seaton and Use of Words, and Composition, 
Catxine’ Games at Worps consist of a set of 290 
— including capttals, sma'l levers, fyures. and puncta- 
*» marks, the numbers —_ ——ene with the 
—— of their use ip formation of w t up 
foo euong box, and ee with a Mite "Book of 
Dir-oteoe ban no are prinied on both sides of thick 
colored paste-board, and aratly varnished to preserve them 
from soihng. 
THE PRIMARY OBJRCT Of these 
The form ot plays bas been given for the porpoise of Powe of mak 
the exercive 60 alractive that oe wi 


who bave not learved to read—they are .uffi-iently varied 
to be suitable for beys and girls who are stadying geog- 
rapby, bistory, grammar, and ¢ »mposition. 
A bax of of these letters, or “ Gamns _— 

sn tens on tee 00 Gap bast, in h 
pape et Fy By mit Pepe Oh Fae and 
instructive —— for children wh) bave already 
learned tw rend, ery family should bave one. 

Sans $i. co racsipa Of wine tae Gauae oth be sent by 


mail, A, 
FOWLER ND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Important To InveNnToRS.—Pat- 
ENT OFFICE DEPARTMEN?.—We transact at this offiec 
all kines of business counected wib procuring Patents, 
either in th:s coudniry or in auy « — 1D States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Auorneys 
known & the public, both ic England and on the continent 
of Europe, moe Se the best of tacilities for ob- 
taining Patents iu foreign coun! 

The Bolicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past eight years been 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and 
portion of that time has devoted particular 


ents, or Patent Law, 
ear AND enn 308 aaites, New York. 
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For your Wife, Danghter, Sister, or Friend. 


T.S. Arruvur’s Home MaGazine. 


—E lited by T. 8. Anton and Vingteta F Townsenv. 
For choice and elewant sitersture, ha woral tone, peculier 
ateptation to the home circles of our land, 'reshar 8, 0 igin- 
ality, and cheapness, this magazine is acknowledged, on all 
hen‘s, t» be without a rival. it is equal in the beauty of tis 
tyvography and the rich: ess of im embellishments to the 
moet emhuious an’ d-arest of oor magaziors, while it claims 
te lead all ef them in many essentisl features, For oorrect- 
ness and exqu'site bh -wuty, its eolored steel fashion plots 
were wortvaled In 1857. They will maintain this superiority 
in 1858 Volume XI. b gina indan-ary. Terme, $2 * year 
jn a vance. Four copies for $5; tweive copies for $15, and 
one extra to getter up of clob. Specim na sent free to all 
who wish to -ahecrib: «rio make op clob>, Address 
T. & ARTHUR & CO, 198 Walnut 8, Phiad: Iphia. 





A Trve To Save Money, AND THE 


WAY TO SAVE IT.—Sixteen years’ experience in the 
Dogverr-an and Photographic business will enable the sub- 


scriber to make 
CASH PURCHASES 


for bis C \rresponden's en as t» save them a large per-cent- 
age, aad he therefore offers his services to the Daguerrean 
and Pnot-eraphic Artists in the purchase and forwarding of 
all kiacs of merchandise applicable to their b He 
will al») reerive cash orders for porchasing and forw«rding 
every deseripven of MERCHANDISE, Books, and Peri- 
odivals, He is slso prepared to execute every description of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 

and Copying. at prices (by the 100) lower than ever before 
executed. H- stilt pabiishes the PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
FINE 4RT JOURNAL, beantifally lustrated with troenty- 
fur photographic pic ures, at only Frve Dotiars a yerr. 
Als a second «dition, without iluetrations, at Two DotLars 
ayear. This te the largest, handsomest, and cheapest w rk 
of he kind published ia the worLp, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BUOKS, of every author, on hand, or 

red to order. 

Several entirely new articles for Photographers’ use. All 
kinds ot Book aod Job Printing executed at the lowest 
Tales, 

Send for one of my C rculars for farther information 
They sre worth reading. 

No orders attended ti unl-aa accompanied by the cash, 

HH. H. SNELLING, Publisher aod General Vowmission 
Ag: nt, 93 & 95 t*uaae Sree, New York. 

November. \85T 








Vatu Boog ! !—Pusurs 
ALUABLE OOKS | !—F UBLISH- 
ed by DINSMORE & CO. 9 Sprace Street, New York. 
Ratiroad aud Sv am Navigation 

GUIDE AND ROUTE BOOK. 

The old pionerr ertablish:d in 1850. 288 pages, with a 
fine Map, 25 eents. 

“Tutery Mites Arounp New York” cor tvins jast the in- 
formauna every eranger tor visita t @ metropolis will re- 
quire, viz , all about the pu lic places of resort in ant around 
New York, and bow to fin them, with Map of the Cty and 
a miniature Mup of Tairty Miles arownd, showing all the 
various Railroads and their Stations, a’se 1,000 plac-s, and 
how to fled them, with a Complet: steamboat Direc’ory. 
Price 12 vents, 

Taroxs awp Tears or New Youx Crry, beanti‘ully [l'us- 
trated, will soon appar, Contents —Peter Fank Shops; 
Patent Safe Seind! re; Pick pocket ; Garroters ; Gamblers, 
ete, cre = Price 1" cents. 





Tue Iuiusrratep Famity Gym- 
NastuM, just published, contains 330 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in - 

GyYMN aAstTics, 

KINESIPATHY, 

Mayty Exercises, 


CALISTHENTIOS, 
Vocat Puttosormy, AND 
Tue Art or SPeAKING, 


and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 


How ro Srr, Stanp, Wax, anp Rus ; 

How to Leap, Cum, Skate, anp Swim; 

How to Mount, Ripe, Darve, anp Row ; 

How to Make tae Bopy Lrrus anp Srratent, 
How to Make Tae Limes Fiem anv Srrone ; 
How To ive Grace to Every Movement; 

How ro Cure Distase anp Derormrry ; 

How to Sscure Hearn, Strenotn, anv Bearrtr. 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex, 
but for all classes and both sexes — 


For Women. For tne Heatrrr, 
For Mex, For tur [xvaip, 
For Bors anp Grats, For tue Derormep, 


For tue wHoie Famity, Four Everrsopy. 


This work comprises the most . yo methods of ap- 
ping direet physical culture to the development of the 
ily organs and the invi; tion of their functions, the 
reservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
ormity ; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wents of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
eachers, examine Tur [LLustRatep Famiry GrMNasivM. 
Price, prepaid by mail, only #1 25. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


[Jan., 





Woh 


{ HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How TO WRITE; 


A New Pocxer Mawvat or Composrrion anp Letrer- 
Writtnc. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 
Bustness Letrers, 
Famtty Lerrers, Nores anp Carrs, AND 
Frrenp.y Lerrers, Newspaper ARTICLES ; 
or any thing else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable little manual. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How TO TALK; 


A New Pocker Maxvat or Conversation AND DEBATE. 

Exceedingly useful to every one who weuld talk— 
CorkectTLy, Is THE SHopP, 
CLEARLY, Is THe Drawrne-Room, 
FLUENTLY, In Desatine Socrery, 
Forcre.y, In THe LEGISLATURE, 
ELoQveENTLY, AND Art Pusuic Meetrnes, 
EFrective.y ; Ow ALL Occasions. 

Probably no work in the English language contains so 


Love Letters, 


much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; | . 
| scriptions reevived. Thus, we send fir 


and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How TO BEHAVE: 


A New Pocket Manvat or Repvsuican Etiquette anp 
Gutpe To Correct Prersonat Hasrrs. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

Art Home, As a Guest, 

Ow tHe Street, In ConVERSATION, 

Ar a Parry, Art Paces or AMUSEMENT, 

Art Cavrcn, In TRAVELING, 

Ar Taste, In THe Company or Lapres, 

As A Host, In Covrtsare— 

This is the book you want. The New York Zvening 
Mirror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 30 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How TO DO BUSINESS; 


A New Pocxer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 
In tHe Countrnec-Room, For tHe CLerx, 
In THe Store, For tae APPRENTICE, 
Is tue Suor, For tne Farmer-Boy, 
Is THe MARKET, For tae Boox-AGEnrt, 
Ow tue Farm, For ay Bustvess Men, 
Evenywaers, For Evserrsopy. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price, 30 cents ; muslin, 50 cents. 

“How to Write,” “How to Talk,” “How to 
Behave,” and “ How to do Business,” bound In 
one large, handsome volume, may be had for 
$1 50. Address 

FowLer anv WELLs, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Tue PHrEeNoLoGicaL ALMANAC, 
for 1853, Uustrated, is now ready. Price 6 cent. For sale 
by FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New 
York : No, 142 Washington Sirret, Koston; No. 922 Chest- 
nut Street, Poilade:pbia; and by all Newsmen. 

Its valusbre conteuts +h uld secure ita place in every fam- 
ily. There are 88 + ngravings, including the Name. of the 
Organs; What is Phrenology ; The Human Brain; Lemuel 
G. White ; Howell Cobb ; Samuel Coit; Two Paths ot Life ; 
Horace Mann; H-wry A. Wise; Anna Cora Mowatt; El -ha 
K. Kane; MeKim the Marderer, and Norcross the Vicsim ; 
hb -nezer Mev iam ; Lutetlect and Idivey ; Ansoo Burlingame ; 
Cyrus W. Field; Prof. Morse; Robert J. Walker; Erastus 
Palmer ; Carrer Bell, and Gen. Wiliam Walser. Cupital 
lin eneeses, with descriptions, are given, »nd the whole bean- 
tifally printed. Every family, and every store, shop, fac- 
tory, office, hotel, s-ip, and st amer should be supplied with 
a copy. Agents, bookseilers, and newsmen may eell bua- 
dreds an‘ thousands. Getacopy. Only 6 cents. 





ExtTRAORDINARY.—Books WIts- 
OUT MONEY! To the Subscribers of the 
UNITED 8TATES JOURNAL, FOR 1858. 

This popular monthly fs now in its ninth year, and is one 
of the largest pap«rs in the world, each namber containing 
six y-four spacious columns, nearty eight hundred @uring 
the year, and embracing as much interesting matter as the 
ordinary three-dollar mag*z nes. 

Ta addition to its usual literary attractions, it will hereafter 
contain a complete descriptive record of a'l new and valu- 
able AGRICULTURAL and MECHANICAL IMPROVE. 
MENTS, with five drawings, and embracing « larger amount 
of practical information from experienced writers in these 
spevalities than aay other publication in the world. 

There will also be commenced in the January number, to 
be continued doring the year, a magnificent serial article, 
entitled NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED, embracing over 
ONE HUNDRED SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It wi'l be printed on beant fal calendered paper, each num- 
ber forming of iweit a splendid mammoth pictorial. The 
price will continue to be but 

Firry Cents a Year.—Postace Srx Cents a Year. 

With these increased attractions, and its unparalleled 
cheapness, the publishers are determined, regardless of any 
ontlay, largely to increase its already immense ci culation. 
With this view, they now make the following 


NOVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 

During the severe money pressure they have been enabled 
to complete arrangements tor over 100,000 VOLUMES of 
the most popular works of the day, embracing books at all 
prices, from 25 cents to $10 each, including the most spleocdid 
standard works, superb presentat:on books, etc., which they 
propese TO GIVE AW AY in the following manner. 

A catalogue of the diff ‘rent works with the regolar price 
of each. wi:l be publish d in the Journal, and every person 
sendiog us one subs: ription or more will be entided w his 
choice of books from this catalogue to the fall amount of eub- 


5%cte— 1 Journal a year, and 5) cte. worth of books. 
31 00— 2 Journals a year, aod $1 00 worth of books, 
2 00— 4 Journals a year, and 2 00 worth of books, 

10 00—20 Journsls a year, and 10 00 worth of books. 
And in ths same proportion for any oher amount 

Any lady or gentl: man can, with a little effurt, f&.rm a club 
that will secure a handsome library 

READER, should you wish to avai! yourself of th's MAG- 
NIFICENT OFFER, send a su>ser'ption for yourself at 
ones, Which will entitle yeu to a 50-cent or two 25-cent bovke, 
which you can select from the list on rece'pt of the first num- 
ber. You will then have a specimen of th» Journal before 
you ea-h month, and can show them to your neighbors and 
frie ns as Opportunities shall pres-nt tremse!ves, and forward 
subscription as you stall ob am them any time during th- 
yeer. Ad t this plan, and before the close of the y-ar you 
wilt find yourself the proprietor of a sp'endid library of from 
fifty to one hundred volumes, Specimen copies furnished 
gratuitously, 

AGENTS GETTING RICH. 

We invite every lady or gentlemen desiring a peasant 
MONEY-MAKING occup tion, to apply for an agency for 
the AMERICAN POKTRAIT GALLERY and the above 
Journal. We can refer them to eome of our agents, now in 
the fleld, whose profits in the bueiness, during the vear 1857, 
have amounted to over FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

J. M. EMERSON & CO, 
No. 871 Broedway, New York. 





2 desigoed esp~cially for Learners ; showirg the 
@ 78\ exact location of ail the O-gavs of the Braio, 


Tue Prrenoroeicar Bust, 
O%- 


\ 
wh 


\ fully developed, which wit! enable every one 
tw study the ecience without an inetractor. It 
may be packed and sent with asfety by ex- 
press, or as treight (et by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price, including box for pack- 
ing, ouly $1 25 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 


“ This is one of the most ingen‘ous inventions of the age. 
A cast made of Piaster of Paris, we siz+ of the haman head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phreoological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
an | classifi-ations The who can not ontain the services 
of a profesor may le:rn, in a very short time, from this 
more} head, the whole science of Phrenoiogy eo far as the 
lk cation of the Organs are concerned.”—N. Y. Daily Sun. 





E-MPLOYMENT.—PLEASANT AND 
ProrttaBie.— Young men in every neighborhood may bave 
healibfal, pleasant, and profitable «mployment by engsgiog 
in the sale of our new and valuable booke, and canvassing 
for our popular famil: journals. Our new and usefal books 
should be placed within the reach of every fumily in the 
lund, Thousands of copies might be sold where they bave 
never yet been introduced. A few dollarse—say $15 or $25 
—is enough to commence with. Young men, teachers, 
clergymen, taveling agent, a2 may eng»ge in this good 
enter; rise, with profit to themselves ani great good to 
others. Oar first class journals are everywhere popolar, 
and canvassers will find \h+m well adapted to the wents of 
the people in every neighborhood. For terms and par- 
ticulars, address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 398 Broadway, New York. 

, . 
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FOR 1858. 


THe only publication in the world devoted to 





the science of human nature, mentally and phys- | 


ically, opens with the present number its twenty- 
seventh volume, and appeals confidently to the 
lovers of progress and of mankind to continue 
that support which has hitherto given it so wide a 
field of influence and such a vast power for good. 


The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature ; his capabili- 


ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- | 


vantage ; his defects, and how to correct them. 


Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 
Phrenolegy, 

in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 


Young Men Ambitious to Develop 

their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
ture. for USEFULNESS and SUCCESS IN LIFE; 

Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 

Mothers Pesiring a Cuide 

toythe best means of forming the eharacter and 
preserving the health and morals of their children ; 

Merchants {nxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 

Mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learn 

Row to Study Character, 
select friends, business partners, connubial com- 
panions, and general associates; but, above all, 
HOW TO TRAIN ONE’S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST POSSIBLE WAY to secure personal develop- 
ment, will find the Journ a a Monitor and Friend. 
The Journal will be Profusely Mustrated 
with portraits of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 
On the Following Very Low Terms: 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 8 00! Twenty Copiesfor 10 00 
Apvpress FOUWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, New York. 





“« The Chambers of America.” 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


“Tank oF Livine,” 
A First-Ciass Weexxy Picrorran Paper for 


| the Friends of Progress and their Families. 


FOURTH YEAR—SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Lire ILLUSTRATED EMBRACES: 
A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, 


| Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, 


| 


| 


in every Number. Important movements in the 
Bustness Worn carefully noted. A _ great 
variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. 


| The news condensed, so as to present in a moder- 








ate compass every thing which an intelligent 
family ought to know. 

Signs of Promise.—The Conductors of Lire Ix- 
LUSTRATED believe in the good time coming, and 
are assiduous in chronicling all that promises ‘to 
hasten it. New Inventions calculated to save 
abor, promote comfort, abridge suffering, and 
dignify life, are illustrated and described. Gen- 
uine improvement in all departments of affairs has 
a firm friend in this journal. 

Education.—Despite our Numberless Schools 
and Colleges, and the universal interest in educa- 
tion, the fact is as clear as the day, that we are 
not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges reformed, 
This reform, demanded by the times, and by the 
growing importance of our country among the na- 
tions of the earth, is one which the editors of 
Lire ILLusTRATED are most solicitous to promote. 

How to be Healthy.—With the finest climate 
and the most glorious country upon which the sun 
shines, we are a nation of invalids! Better health 
is the first necessity of the people, and it is one of 
the objects of Lire ILtusrrarep to point out the 
causes of ill-health and the means of regaining 
and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural af- 
fairs generally. Better farming is one of the re- 
quirements of the age. This department of Lirz 
IntusTraTeD has met with universal approval. 

General Literature.—Sketches, descriptive, 
historical, and biographical, by the best Writers : 
notices of new books and works of art; selections 
from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all con- 
tribute to the value and interest of our columns. 

Finally.—Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is com- 
prehended in our plan. We aspire to make our 
paper worthy in every respect of its name; and 
we have abundant means and facilities for attain- 
ing our object, as well as an experience of Twenty 
years in publishing popular periodicals. 

Terms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
$10 00 ; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three Copies, for 
$4 00; One Copy, for $2 00. Any additional 
number at the same rate. Payment invariably in 
advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for. 


Appress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, New Yorx. 














PROSPECTUS OF 





FOR 1858. 


Votume Twenty-Five or THE WaTeR-CuRE 
JouRNAL commences with the January number. 

Health.—The great want of the age is health— 
the normal and harmonious action of all the ele- 
ments of our being, physical, intellectual, and so- 
cial. This want finds its satisfaction, and this de- 
mand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or 
Lirg, or a true Puysionocy; the Nature and 
Causes of Diseases, or a true Parnotocy; the 
modes of PurtricaTion and INviGORATION, or 
a True System or Mepicau Practice. 

The Philosophy of Health,.comprising the laws 
of Puysicax, Mora, and INTELLECTUAL Deve.- 
OPMENT, are the especial sphere of the Warer- 
Cure JourNAL; but all that can promote the 
great design of human happiness is included in 
the Hera.p or RerorMs. 

Humaa Life.—Our platform is a broad one, and 


| our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 


connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Education, 
Occupations, Amusements, and Social Relations— 
all the elements which combine to make up that 
complex thing called Human Lire, will be clear- 
ly presented. 

Practical Lustruetion.—Hydropathy will be fully 
unfolded, and so explained that all may apply it 
in various diseases, even those not curable by any 
other means. The Water-Cure is not equaled by 
any other mode of treatment in those peculiar com- 
plaints common only to women, The Warer- 
Cure Journat will contain such advice and prac- 
tical instruction as may be considered most im- 
portant in all these critical yet unavoidable cases, 

Preservation of Health.—Without health, even 
life is not desirable. It will be & part of our duty 
to teach the world Aow to preserve health, as well 
as to cure disease. 

Prolonged Life.—Reforms in our individual 
habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social in- 
stitutions,will be pointed out and madeso plain that 
‘he who runs may read.” We believe fully that 
man may prolong his life beyond the number of 
years usually attained. We propose to show how. 

Renovation of the Human Race,—This is 
the great end and aim of the Journar. It is 
a demonstrable truth, that the races of men de- . 
generate, and become enfeebled and de 
just as they deviate from the conditions of health. 
All, therefore, who would be co-workers with us 
in establishing in human nature the. principles 
and practices which tend to a higher and better 
life, are earnestly solicited to use their influence 
in extending the circulation of this periodical. 

The Journal will be illustrated and published in 
a beautiful quarto form, on the first of each month, 
on the following very low Terms in Advance: 
Single Copy, one Year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 


Five Copies, one year, 4 0'| Twenty for 10 00 
Appress FOWLER AND LLS, 
‘ 808 BROAD W. zw Yor«. 





$3.—For Taree Dottars, in advance, a copy of Lire ItLustrarep (weekly), Tar Purenovocicat Jovanat, and 
> , 


Tue Warer-Curs Journal, will be sent a year to one address. 


Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
AND THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. Amatrvewess.—-Conj love ; the attachment of the 
sexes to each other, ad to the continuance of the race. 
Aba-e: Licentiousness and obscenity. Deficiency : Want 
of affection toward the opposite sex. 

2. PutLoprocenrrivenrss.—Parental love ; fondness for 

ts, and the ng and helpless generally, adapted to the 

nfantile condition. Abuse: Excessive indulgence; idoliz- 
ing and spoiling children by caresses. Deficiency; Neg- 
lect of the young. 

8. Apmesrveness.—Friendship; love of company ; dis” 
posit on to associate. Adapted to man’s requisition for 
society and concert of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness 
for company. Deficiency: Neglect of friends and society ; 
the hermit disposition. 

4. Innanrrrveness.—Love of home; desire to live per- 
manently in one place ; adapted to the necessity of a home. 
Abuse: Prejudice against other eccuntries. Deficiency : 
Continual roaming. 

A. Uston ror Lire.—Connubial love ; desire to pair; to 
unite for life; and to remain constantly with the loved 
one. Abuse: Excessive tendency of attachment. De- 
ficiency: Wandering of the connubial affection. 


5. Cowtrnurry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and dwell continually on one subject until it is com- 

leted. Abuse: Prolixity; tediously dwelling on a sub- 
ect. Deficiency: Excessive fondness for variety; “too 
many irons in the fire.” 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


E. Vrratrveness.— Love of life: youthful vigor even in 
advanced age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life; fear of 
death Deficiency: Recklessness, and unnecessary ex- 
posure of life. 

6. Comp ativenrss.—Self-defense, resistance; the ener- 
getic go-ahead disposition. Abuse: A quick, flery, excit- 
able, fault-finding, contentious disposition. Deficiency : 
Cowardice. 

7. DestaucttvenEss.—Executiveness ; propelling power ; 
the yo feeling. Abuse: The malicious retali- 


ating, revengeful disposition. Deficiency: Tameness ; 
inefficiency. 
8. ALIMENTIVENESS. — appetite; desire for nutrition; 


enjoyment of food and drink. Abuse: Gluttony; gor- 
mandizing; drunkenness, Deficiency: Want of appetite ; 
abstemiousness. 

9. Acquisitivenrss.—Economy ; disposition to save and 
accumulate ee pet Abuse: Avarice; theft, extreme 
selfishness. ‘ficiency: Prodigality; inability to appre- 
ciate the true value of property ; lavishness and wasteful- 
ness. 

10. Seonettveness.— Policy ; management. Abuse: Cun- 
ning; foxy; to lie low; keep dark ; disguise. Deficiency : 
Want of tact; bluntness of expression. 

11. Cavtrovsnxss. — Prudence; carefulness; watchful- 
ness ; reasonable solicitude. Abuse: Fear ; timidity; pro- 
erastination. Deficiency: Careless ; heedless ; reckless. 

12. Appropativeness.—Affability ; ambition ; desire to 
be elevated and promoted. Abuse: Vanity ; self-praise ; 
and extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to 
public opinion, and Ysregard for personal appearance. 

18. Seir-Esteeu.— Dignity ; manliness ; love of liberty ; 
nobleness; an aspiring disposition. Abuse: Extreme 
pride ; arrogance ; an aristocratic, domineering, reguisive 
spirit. Deficiency: Lack of se:f-respect and appreciation. 

14. Fiemwess.— Decision ; stability; perseverance ; un- 
willingness to yield; fortitude. Abuse: Obstinacy; will- 
fulness ; mulishness. Deficiency: Fickle-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


15. Conscrentiovenrss.—Justiee; integrity; sense of 
duty and of moral obligation. Abuse: Scrupulousness ; 
self-condemnation ; remorse ; unjust censure. ficiency : 
No penitence for sin, or compunction for having done 
wrong. 

16. Hors.— Expectation ; anticipation ; looking into the 
future with confidence of success. Abuse: Extravagant 
promises and anticipations. Deficiency: Despondency ; 
gloom ; melancholy. 

17. Spterrvatrry.—Intuition: perception of the spirit- 
ual; wonder. Abuse: Belief in ghosts; witchoraft, and 
unreasonabie Deficiency: Lack of faith, incre- 
dulity, skepticism. 


18. Venzratiov.—Reverence ; worship ; adoration ; re- 

t for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry; superstition ; wor- 

ship of idols. Deficiency: Disregard for things sacred ; 
imprudence. 

19. Bexgvoience. — Kindness; desire to do good ; sym- 
pathy ; philanthropy; disinterestedness Abuse: Giving 
alms to the undeserving; too easily overcome by sym- 
pathy Deficiency: Extreme selfishness; no regard for 
e distreases of others. 


SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS, 


20. Constavetrvenrss.—Mechanical ingenuity; ability 
to use tools; construct and invent. Abuse: A loss of time 
and money in trying to invent perpetual motion. De- 
ficiency : Inability to use tools or understand hinery ; 
lack of skill. 
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21. IpEau'ty.—Love of the perfect and beautiful ; re- 
finement ; ecstasy ; poetry. Abuse: A disgust even for 
the common duties of life. Deficiency: Rough > want 
of taste or refinement. 

B. Scutimrry.—Fondness of the grand and magnificent; 
the wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falls; moun- 
tain scenery. Abuse: Extravagant representations ; fond- 
ness for tragedies. Deficiency: Views the terrific without 
pleasure or emotion. 

22. Imrration.—Power of imitating; copying; working 
after a pattern. Abuse: Mimicry; servile imitation. De- 
ficiency : Inability to conform to the and 
of society. 

23. Mirtarvtyess.—Wit; fun; playfulness; ability to 
joke, and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse: Ridicule and 
sport of the infirmities and misfortunes of others. De- 
ficiency : Gravity; indifference to all amusements. 








INTELLECTUAL ORGANS, 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTITES. , 
24. Lyprvipva.rry.—Ability to acquire knowledge by ob- 


servation, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insatia- 
ble desire to know all about other people’s business; ex- 


treme inquisitiveness. Deficiency: A want of — 


knowledge, and indisposition to notice external objects. 

25. Form.—Memory of the shapes, forms, faces ; the con- 
figuration of all things; it enables us to readily notice re- 
semblances; when fully developed, we seldom forget coun- 
tenances. Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, shapes 
ete. ; not a good artist. 

26. Stzz.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, 
height, depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size ; 
of measuring angles, ete. Deficiency: Unable to judge 
between small and large. 

27. Werent.—Gravity ; ability to balance one’s self, re- 
quired by a marksman, horseman, or dancer; also, the 
ability to “ carry a steady hand,” and judge of perpendicu- 
lars. Abuse: Excessive desire to climb trees, or go aloft 
unnecessarily. Deficiency: Inability to keep one’s bal- 
ance; liability to stumble. 

28. CoLtor.—Judgment of the different shades, hues, and 
tints, in paintings; the rainbow, and all things possessing 
cotor, will be objects of interest. Abuse: Extravagantly 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with many colors. Defi- 
ciency: Inability to distinguish or appreciate colors, or 
their harmony. 

29. Oaper.—Method ; system; arrangement; neatness, 
and convenience. Abuse: More nice than wise ; spends 
too much time in fixing; greatly annoyed by disorder ; old 
maidish. Deficiency: Sloventiness; carelessness about 
the arrangement of books, tools, papers, ete.; seldom 
knows where to find anything. 

30. CaLteuLation.—Ability to reckon figures in the head ; 
mental arithmetic ; to add, subtract, divide, multiply ; cast 
accounts and reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to 
count everything. Deficiency: Inability to understand 
numeral relations. 

81. Locatrry.—Recollection of places ; the geographical 
faeulty; desire to travel and see the world. Abuse: A 
roving, tled dispositi Deficiency: Inability to re- 
member places ; liability to get lost. 








82. Eventvatiry.—Memory of events; love of history, 
anecdotes, facts, items of all sorts; a kind of walking news- 
ee. Abuse: Constant story-telling, to the neglect of 

uties. 

33. Trwe.—Recollection of the lapse of time; day and 
date ; ability t» keep the time in musie and dancing, and 
the step in walking ; to be able to carry the time of day in 
the head. Abuse: Drumming with the feet and fingers. 
Deficiency : Inability to remember the time when things 
transpired ; a poor memory of dates. 

34. Tune.—Love of music, and perception of harmony ; 
giving a desire to compose music. Abuse: A continual 
singing, humming, or whistling. regardless of propriety. 
Deficiency: Inability to comprehend the charms of music. 

35. Lanevage.--Ability to express our ideas verbally, and 
to use such words as will best express our meaning; mem- 
ory of words. Abuse: Redundancy of words. Deficiency : 
Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate language. 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. ¢ 


86. Cavsa.ity.—Ability to reason and comprehend first 
principles; the why-and-wherefore faculty; originality. 
Abuse: Too much theory without bringing the mind to a 
eae bearing ; such a mind may become a philosopher, 

ut is not practical. 

87. Comparison.--Inductive reasoning ; ability to-classify 
and apply analogy to the discernment of principles; to 
generalize, compare, discriminate, illustrate ; to draw cor- 
rect inferences, etc. Abuse: Excessive criticism. De- 
ficiency: To be unable to perceive the relation of one 
thing or subject to another. 

C. Homan Natvre.—Discernment of human character ; 
perception of the motives of strangers at the first interview. 
Abuse: Unjust suspicion 3a disposition to treat all — 

iency': Misy fid ily 





ers as rogues, D ; is eas 
deceived. 

D. AGRrEaBLENEss.—Blandness and persuasiveness of 
manners, expression, and address ; pl t ; insi 
tion ; the faculty of saying even disagreeable things pleas- 
antly. Abuse: Affection. Deficiency: Inability to make 
one’s self agreeable. 





TEMPERAMENT. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 
would understand and apply Phrenology. We recognize 
three, as follows: 

I. Tae Virat Temrerament, or the nourishing appara- 
tus, embracing those internal organs contained within the 
trunk, which manufacture vitality, create and sustain ani- 
mal life, and re-supply those energies, expended by every 
action of the brain, nerves, or muscles. This temperament is 
analogous to the Sanguine and Lymphatic temperaments. 

IL, Tae Motrve Apraratos, or the bones, muscles, ten- 
dons, etc., which gives physical strength, or bodily motion, 
and constitutes the frame-work of the body. This is ana!- 
ogous to the bilious temperament. 

Ill. Tae Mentat Apparatus, or nervous temperament, 
embracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise of 
which produces mind, thought, feeling, sensation, etc. 
(For a fall description of these temperaments, and their 

ects on mind and character, see“ Phrenology Proved, 





Iiustrated, and Applied.”) 








